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Harry Payne Whitney’s schooner Vanitie, sailed by George Nichols, leading Resolute across the line on 


their first appearance at Larchmont this season. 


Larchmont Race Week 


Big Fleets and Keen Competition Mark Long Island Sound’s Premier Y achting Event 


By SamugEL WETHERILL 


sizes — cavorted around the western end of Long 

Island Sound the latter part of July, and despite 
quite a lot of unfavorable racing weather, made Larch- 
mont Race Week of 1928 the most successful of the long 
series held by the Larchmont Yacht Club. The big two- 
stickers — Resolute, the former defender of the America’s 
Cup, and Vanitie, just nosed out in the eliminations to 
pick the defender — graced the occasion by facing the 
starter on two of the days, and came out with honors even. 


B IG boats and little boats — and all the in-between 





The new Twelve- and Eight-metre boats were out in force, 
and evoked much favorable comment by their fine ap- 
pearance and fine sailing. The Ten-metres, which came out 
last year, put on some spirited contests, while the Sea- 
wanhaka Schooners staged quite a come-back after one 
or two rather lean years. The Sound Interclubs turned out 
25 strong, the Stars were as numerous as usual, while the 
Victories, Bullseyes, Wee Scots, Pirates, and handicap 
boats of all sizes, types and descriptions made up a fleet, 
which, in tonnage, if not in numbers, probably exceeded 





Start of the Ten-Metre Class at Larchmont during Race Week. 
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Margaret F. IV, L. Fisher’s new Eight- 
Metre, sporting a Genoa jib. 


any racing fleet ever gathered together. A new record for 
the number of starters was mdde on at least two days,’ on 
each of which over 200 yachts crossed the line, while close 
to this number made their appearance on the other days. 

Under the leadership of its new commodore, Henry 





E. Walter Clark at the wheel of Resolute. 


L. Maxwell, Larchmont was host each evening at 
entertainments of varying character. Dances, moving 
picture shows, boxing and wrestling matches, water sports 
at night in the splendid new 
outdoor swimming pool, and 
last but not least, the dinner 
given by Commodore Maxwell 
to the owners and crews of the 
competing yachts, made the 
visiting yachtsmen do some tall 
figuring in order to get enough 
sleep to be able to make a go of 
it during the daytime. 
“Larchmont Luck”’ is pro- 
verbial. Just what this means, 
this writer can only guess. This 
year, at least, one was lucky to 
finish within the time limit on 
most days, a feat made possible 
by the excellent decision of the 
race committee to shorten the 
courses when the wind looked 
doubtful. On the opening day, 
Saturday, July 21st, a light and 





Resolute was sailed by her owner, E. 
Walter Clark. 





The Star Class was out in force at Larchmont, as usual. 
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Tycoon, “ Cliff’? Mallory’s Twelve-Metre, 
took series honors in her class. 


fluky northeast breeze played havoc with most of the 
classes, some of which failed to finish. On the following 
Monday the breeze was even flukier than before, this time 
from the northwest, no boat being sure of her position 
until she had actually crossed the finish line. On Tuesday 
the Juniors wrestled with a light, shifty breeze which 
started as a light sou’wester and finished as a brisk 
nor’wester. Wednesday saw another nor’wester, of fair 
strength, but full of slants and holes. Thursday the fleet 
drifted across the starting line with the lightest of easter- 
lies, supplanted later on by a moderate sou’wester, which 
reversed the standing of more than one class. Friday saw 
a welcome change in the shape of a reasonably true and 
snappy southerly, and Saturday, the last day of the re- 
gatta, a good west-sou’west breeze sent the boats around 
in fine style. 

Resolute, sailed by her veteran owner, E. Walter Clark, 
took the Vanitie’s measure in one of the two races which 
these handsome craft sailed, but Com. George Nichols, 


- at the wheel of the latter, made it one-all in the other. The 


new Class M sloop Valiant, sailed by her owner, W. W. 
Aldrich, had some keen contests with H. S. Vanderbilt's 
mahogany sloop Prestige, with honors going to Prestige. 

Four of the new Twelve-metre boats, one-design as to 
hulls but varying somewhat as to rigs, put in an appear- 
ance during most of the week, two of the class being 
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absent due to late delivery and 
spar trouble on the Eastern 
Yacht Clubcruise. Tycoon, sailed 
by her owner, Clifford D. Mal- 
lory, was in fine form, and car- 
ried off the honors without much 
difficulty. A dozen of the Ten- 
metres were hard at it day after 
day, the winner turning up in 
Revenge, sailed by her owner, 
Floyd L. Carlisle, and Innis 
O’Rourke. 

While Bob Mahlstedt, in Mir- 
age, was winning over Kendall 
Hester’s Celeritas and R. Jacob’s 
Nimbus, his brother, John 
Mahlstedt, was taking the meas- 
ure of the new Eight-metre boats 
in Lawrence Fisher’s Margaret 
F. IV, despite the fact that the 
veteran W. L. Inslee won the last three races in Taurus. 
The five New York “Forties’’ were led by E. I. Cudahy’s 
Marilee, which came down to the Sound from Buzzard’s 
Bay to show how it should be done. The so-called open 
Eight-metre class was topped by Sonny, owned by J. 
Schiott, while Leo Friede led the depleted N. Y. Y. C. 
thirty-footers in Mermaid. 





Harold S. Vanderbilt’s Prestige, and Vice-commodore Winthrop 
Aldrich’s new Valiant (right) in a hot battle for the windward berth. 


Although many of the Six-metres were abroad, several 
of the old boats and one or two of the new ones had 
some keen competition, the winner turning up in Roder- 
ick Stephens’ Natka, with the famous Lea, sailed by 
Arthur Knapp, a close second. As usual, Ted Clarke 
cleaned up the Victories with Black Jack, the black flyer 
seeming always to be where the wind was when the going 
was flukiest. 

The Sound Interclubs put on some stirring battles, 
particularly at starts and marks. Some of the boats which 
are usually at the head of the class got nowhere at all in 
the \fluky going, while others, 
which seldom figure in the re- 
sults, were right up at the top. 
Ermar, owned by Donald H. 
Cowl and sailed with rare judg- 
ment by Ted Alker and Howard 
Brumley, was remarkably con- 
sistent, and won with points to 
spare, with Blue Streak, owned 
by R. Manny, as runner-up. 

The handicap classes filled 
well, and provided some close 
going. The numerous classes of 








Larchmont Bullseyes, Wee Scots and Stars becalmed on the starting line. 


small fry, such as Bullseyes, Pirates, Wee Scots, etc., 
sailed mostly by youngsters not yet in their ’teens, were 
all over the lot, many of the boys and girls showing 
marked ability in all the phases of handling small craft. 

Following is the point score of the leading boats in 
each class for the week: 


Crass M: Prestige 7, Valiant 6. 
ScCHOONERS: Resolute 3, Vanitie 3. 
TWELVE-METRES: Tycoon 18, Isolde 16, Aniira 16. 
N. Y. Y. C. 40-FooTerRs: Marilee 32, Rowdy 25. 
LARCHMONT O CLAss: Mirage 22, Celeritas 19. 
TEN-METRES: Revenge 65, Narcissus 55, Dragon 55. 
EIGHT-METRES, ONE-DEsIGN: Margaret F. IV 31, Ace 29, 
Taurus 28. 
EIGHT-METRES, OPEN: Sonny 14, Gairlee II 11. 
N. Y. Y. C. 30-FooTerRs: Mermaid 34, Alera 31. 
SEAWANHAKA SCHOONERS: Seven Seas 40, Nokomis 31. 
CLass R: Bob-Kat 30, Doress 27. 
SIX-METRES: Natka 48, Lea 44, Noreg 41. 
SouND INTERCLUBS: Ermar 141, Blue Streak 131, Jane 
112, Bozo 110, Bandit 108, Sayonara 105. 
VicToRIEs: Black Jack 66, Carry On 56, Gopher 50. 
ist Division HANpIcAP: Spindrift 31, Young Miss 26. 
2nD Diviston HaAnpicapP: Sally IX 51, Fifi 47, Robin 
Hood III 45. 
3RD Division HANDICAP: Cricket 58, Walrus 53. 
4TH Division HANpicaP: Nike 46, Vamp 40. 
(Continued on page 92) 







A start in the 
Seawanhaka 
Schooner Class. / 
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Start of the large class in the Transatlantic race on July 7th, from Ambrose Lightship. From a drawing by C. McKnight-Smith. 


How the Transatlantic Race Was Sailed 


“Elena” and “Nina” Win Cups Presented by the King and Queen of Spain 
By Weston Martyr 


port on the Spanish Ocean Race, I looked Santan- 

der up on the map, packed a bag with some old 
clothes, and proceeded towards what I judged would 
prove to be a rough, out-of-the-way fishing village. I ex- 
pected to have a tough time. Judge of my surprise, there- 
fore, when Santander hove in view. It is a very beautiful 
modern city situated at the foot of the mountains which 
hem in Santander’s beautiful bay. The bay itself is a 
magnificent body of water, ideal, I should say, for yachts. 
And as for the town — well, I assure you, my old clothes 
looked much out of place in the most fashionable water- 
ing place in all Spain! My arrival was well timed, too. 
Santander’s season had just commenced and everybody 
who was anybody in Spain was there. I gathered that they 
had all come to see Atlantic win the ocean race. The King 
was there and the Queen and all the royal family; all the 
nobility, gentry and sportsmen in Spain. And me. We had 
all come to see Aflantic win. 

I do not know if Spain is the breeding place of rumor, or 
if, perhaps, there is something about an ocean race which 
promotes these things; but I do know that I have never 
met so many rumors to the square inch as I met at Santan- 
der. It must be remembered that Santander — and all 
of Spain, too, for that matter — was greatly excited about 
the expected arrival of the American yachts. But it must 
have been something more than mere excitement which 
prompted a body of prominent local sportsmen to rush 
into my bedroom at 2 A.M. on the 20th of July with the 
news that the Afélantic had just let go her anchor in front 
of the Maritimo Yacht Club. And I am still wondering 
about those sportsmen who put to sea on the 21st in a tug 
boat to look for the yachts. They returned with the news 
that the Atlantic was becalmed 30 miles to the westward 
of the finishing line, that they had been alongside her and 
talked with the crew. And in proof of this feat they 


Bowe commissioned by YACHTING to write a re- 





proudly produced some packages of a well-known brand 
of American cigarettes which they alleged had been given 
them by Charles Francis Adams as a souvenir! The U. S. 
revenue stamps were on those cigarettes, too! 

On the 22nd the Aélantic was reported as in sight from 
Capo Mayor; but by that time I was growing wise. I 
motored to Capo Mayor to track this rumor to its source. 
And there, sure enough, was a large schooner yacht, flying 
the Stars and Stripes and cracking on hard for the finish- 
ing line. She turned out to be the Shenandoah II, bound in 
from Nice, but, unfortunately, some too credulous person 
had already informed the King that the Aélantic was ar- 
riving at last and His Majesty accordingly put off in his 
launch to greet the winner of his cup. I heard what the 
King said through a megaphone when he returned to the 
Maritimo Club. He said a megaphone-full. But, oh! how I 
wish I had heard what he said to the man who sent him off 
on that false scent. 

I think this is a good place to say that, of all the enthusi- 
astic yachtsmen gathered at Santander, the King easily 
takes first place — not just because he is the King but be- 
cause he is a great sportsman. And I feel sure, from what I 
noticed, that although he loves most sports, he loves his 
yachts best. He has four beauties moored in the bay and 
he seems to race aboard one or the other of them every 
day. Let it be noted, also, that when the King sails a race 
he does not sit and look on. He handles the stick. He looks 
to me like a first-class helmsman and, in all the races I saw, 
he was beaten only once — and then it took the Queen to 
beat him. As concerns the ocean race I am certain no one 
awaited the arrival of the yachts with greater eagerness 
than His Majesty. I should very much like to know if he, 
too, was as sure as the rest of us that Atlantic would be the 
first boat in, 

Came the great day — at last. The rumor flew round 
that a yacht with a number on her sail was in sight from 
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Elena, owned 
by William B. 
Bell, winner of 
the cup pre- 
sented by His 
Majesty, King 
Alfonso XIII. 
This picture was 
taken from the 
deck of Atlantic 
as the two 
schooners were 
beam to beam 
on the second 
day out. 


the lighthouse outside. Somehow or other, there was at 
last the ring of truth in this news. I cannot explain it, but 
I knew immediately I heard it that Atlantic was really and 
truly coming in. I flew to the yacht club, fought my way 
aboard a launch and was soon bound out of the harbor in 
company with every man and woman who had been quick 
enough to get a place in the boats. We were a most impos- 
ing fleet. His Majesty led in his fast launch, followed by 


“ 4 

‘ P. & A. Photos 

Atlantic, close-hauled and slamming into it in the head winds met 
on the other side. 
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the American Ambassador in the Detroit's pinnace and the 
Admiral in his blue gig. Then came the rest of us — all 
trying to be first and all crowded into every thing that 
could be induced to float. The big Shenandoah towered 
over us, all bedecked with flags; and there were sailing 
craft, express launches, outboards, row boats, canoes, and 
even a four-oar racing shell. As I said before, we were an 
imposing fleet; but to me the most august craft in the 
collection was the Detroit's barge manned by the Detroit's 
band, with the big drum man trying to keep the big drum 
dry under the forward seat. 

The Armada swept magnificently around the point of 
land which hides the finishing line from the bay — and a 
groan of dismay broke forth from every throat. There was 
nothing in sight! But, wait! On the horizon there showed a 
tiny white triangle. Slowly it grew and took shape. It was 
a yacht! A schooner! She was end on and we could not 
count her masts, but her hull looked black. So it was the 
Atlantic at last without a doubt. And at the thought we 
all dashed off again, crowded around the mark boat and 
got ready to give a mighty cheer. 

On came the yacht. In that moderate breeze she seemed 
to me to be heeling considerably more than a ship of the 
Atlantic's size should do. Is it the Atlantic? Her hull is 
certainly black — or is it blue? Then she gives a little sheer 
and shows us a staysail rig with the figure ‘‘2”’ on her main- 
sail — and we look at each other, dazed. For, instead of 
the great, redoubtable Aélantic that we had come out to 
greet, it is the Nina, the little Nina — the smallest boat 
in the fleet! 

Now I want you to picture, if you tan, the feelings of 
those ten men aboard the Nina as they sail in towards the 
finish line and the waiting boats. They have been sail- 
ing across the deep waters for almost one month — hear- 
ing nothing; seeing little; and’so cut off from the rest of 
the world that their boat has become to them a little 
world in herself. Silence and space and the sea routine of 
their little ship — that is the note. That is what they have 
grown accustomed to. Picture them a little weary, a little 
strained and fine-drawn after their long battle, coming in 
from the sea. The yacht comes near and I see Hammond 
at the wheel, seemingly oblivious of everything but the 
luff of his mainsail and the flag on the mark boat, while 
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the crew, standing by at their stations, are looking aft at 
their Skipper, waiting for orders. They are, all of them, 
palpably on the job — so absorbed in it, in fact, that they 
seem not to notice us who are waiting for them. — 

On comes the Nina. She sails across the line. BANG! 
goes the winning gun. A cheer goes up that nearly shakes 
the lighthouse off Capo Mayor. Whistles! Rockets! 
Cheers! More cheers. The shouted news that Nina is first 
boat in. Flags and waving arms and hand clapping. The 
Navy’s band playing the Star Spangled Banner. A launch 
coming close alongside with a tall gentleman standing on 
her cabin top, waving his cap and shouting: ‘‘ Well sailed, 
Nina! I congratulate you. I am the King of Spain.” Then 
the Ambassador. Then the Admiral. Then the rest of us. 

I do not know how Nina’s Skipper and crew felt about 
all this. I think I can guess, though. And I wish to admit 
here that the sight and the sound of that welcome made 
me swallow a lump in my throat and wipe my eyes. The 
thing was indeed a dramatic, heart-stirring and royal 
reception and I have seldom been so greatly moved by 
anything. And there was more to come. As the Nina sailed 
proudly into the harbor, accompanied by the fleet of 
boats, a continuous roar of cheering rose up from the 
multitudes which lined the shore. Presently the little blue 
yacht passed under the shadow of the grey Detroit; Stars 
and Stripes dipped slowly to Stars and Stripes and — 





Nina, first of the fleet to finish, sailing into the harbor of Santander. 


Well, I want to tell you that was some cheer! It jibed the 
Nina’s mainsail; so she came into the wind and anchored 
under a furious barrage of rockets and a concentrated artil- 
lery fire from the yacht club’s starting battery. It was fine. 

When I got aboard I found the crew calm but dazed, 
and the Skipper, dressed in a singlet and knickers, shaking 





The crew of winning Nina on their arrival after 24 days 
at sea. 
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Paul Hammond, skipper of Nina, in his court costume, greets 
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Atlantic, owned by Gerard Lambert, could not repeat her per- 
formance of 1905. 


hands with the King. And now I know I shall die in 
torment, because at that moment I found I had left my 
camera in the launch. I did want that picture! 

The boat, alow and aloft, looked in perfect condition 
and it was hard to believe that she had come across from 
New York. Instead she might have just come from the 
builders’ yard. And I am glad to be able to confound those 
croakers who predicted that the Nina would never be able 
to cross the ocean and that her tall mast would certainly 
fall down. The set of her sails as she arrived was perfect. 
I saw no seams showing in her topsides and I know, from 
internal evidence, that the decks must have been very 
tight. All hands looked healthy and happy and report a 
pleasant, uneventful passage with nothing of outstanding 
interest occurring. They state the rig gave no trouble and 
that the only rope to part was the main staysail halliard 
which developed a habit of chafing through at nights. 

I give below the ship’s daily runs so that the cognoscenti 
may be able to gather from the figures the weather condi- 
tions met with: 138, 106, 159, 122, 181, 168, 106, 162, 184, 
205, 149, 161, 200, 213, 120, 74 to the N. E., 122 to N. E.., 
107 to S., 165, 104, 76, hove-to 6 hours, 88, 25, 25. The 
passage was made in 23 days, 22 hours, 57 minutes. 

The course sailed at first was East, till clear of the 
Banks, and then a great circle to about 18 West, where 
head winds were met with, when the boat was put on 
the starboard tack. She was kept going to the Northeast 
until nearer the Fastnet than Finisterre. From this point, 
strong to moderate easterly winds were encountered until, 


the King on his arrival. 
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within 50 miles of the finish, it 
fell calm. With a full fortnight 
of fine westerly winds the crew 
had begun to talk about records. 
Then, of course, along came the 
east wind — and a day’s run of 
74. 

An average of 914 knots for 
one watch was the best speed 
made, with the wind on the 
quarter and everything set that 
would draw. Nina’s owner is 
more than satisfied with his 
boat’s performance on a wind 
and I myself am of the opinion 
that she won thanks to her won- 
derful capabilities to windward. 
After comparing the logs I find 
that both Mohawk and Pinta 
ran before the Westerlies faster 
than the Nina. On the 15th of 
July the Pinta was about 175 
miles ahead of the Nina and the 
Mohawk 55 miles ahead of the 
Nina; but when the easterly 
wind was met the Nina soon 
closed up the gap. She spoke 
Pinta off Cape Ortegal and out- 
sailed her from that point by 
over one day. 

I should like to write a great 
deal more concerning the Nina 
and her performance, but space 
presses; so I will merely remark 
that the tracks and slides on her 
Bermudian sails worked per- 
fectly'and gave no trouble when sail was reefed in a blow 
or when lowering sail before the wind. The boat was pro- 
vided with 26 sails, including a balloon jib set flying from 
the main-mast head, and this sail proved a wonder in 
light airs. The only sail of the 26 not used was the square- 
sail. The yacht seems to have been raced hard every mile 
and every minute. The wireless, the navigator and the 
cook functioned beautifully at all times; and the Skipper’s 
words of praise for his crew are only equalled by the bou- 
quets the crew throw their Skipper. 

When the Elena, which started a week after the smaller 
class, arrived some two hours after the Nina I fear that 
her welcome suffered somewhat from the fact that the 
little boat had skimmed most of the cream off the top of 
the pail. This is not to say that we did not cheer Elena. 
We did. We nearly blew the roof off the clubhouse, for the 
Elena had beaten the Atlantic, boat for boat, and we tried 
to show our appreciation of that feat. Arriving on board, 








Atlantic passing Pinta off the Spanish coast a few days 
before she finished the long race. 
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we found Elena’s crew appear- 
ing exceedingly calm in the 
midst of all the excitement. Said 
one, when asked if he were not 
feeling very happy, “‘ Well, we 
knew we were aboard the fast- 
est thing afloat, so we aren’t too 
surprised at winning.”’ 

I gather that most of Elena’s 
passage was more like a yacht- 
ing trip than a race. Do not mis- 
understand me, however. Not a 
mile was lost that could, by 
any means, be gained, but the 
weather was such, at first, that 
most of the time the man at the 
wheel was the only busy person. 
Everyone else sat on deck in the 
sun and enjoyed themselves. I 
gather, however, that later on 
things began to warm up a little. 
When the westerly breeze failed, 
a lop of sea remained which 
caused the heavy booms and 
gaffs to slam about in a most 
alarming manner. I find it difh- 
cult to secure full information 
on this point, but, from remarks 
let fall by some of the crew, I 
judge that there were moments 
when very anxious eyes looked 
up at those lofty spars, and some 
of the hands, at any rate; made 
sure the masts would soon be 
jerked out of the ship altogether. 
The amount of chafe aloft ap- 
pears to have been excessive, all hands being frequently 
employed renewing the gear, and I noted that the jaws 
of the main gaff had chewed a deal of wood off the mast. 
The ringtail and flying jibboom, which we heard so much 
about before the race, proved in practice to be complete 
failures. The ringtail would not draw and the flying jib- 
boom was not rigged out once during the whole passage. 

Apart from these excitements, Elena had nothing star- 
tling to report. There were times during the first two days 
when it was a real race. Atlantic and Elena were in sight of 
each other most of that time, Aélantic gaining when the 
wind freed and Elena going ahead when sheets were 
hauled aft. At one period the yachts were so close that the 
crews were talking to each other. As one hand expressed it, 
‘‘We sailed side by side as if tied together, and then 
Atlantic blanketed Elena and went away.” After this close 
work the two yachts separated. For a while they kept 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The harbor at Santander after the yachts finished. Left to right: Nina, Shenandoah, Atlantic, Mohawk, Elena. 













The Port Huron-Mackinac Race 








Nineteen Yachts Sail Long Race of “Bayview Yacht Club 


By Cart. Howarp M. HartTMan 


ty was 5 A.M., July 27th, the day before the race. The sun was 
coming up over the horizon of Lake St. Claire, casting the 
shadow of Peche Island across the main channel of the Detroit 
River. The rumble of motor traffic in Jefferson Avenue came like 
distant thunder. The persistent ‘‘b’r’r’’ of an alarm clock in the 
attic of the Bay View Yacht Club was the signal that started a 
babble of voices and a shuffling of chairs and feet. 

‘All hands on deck,’’ someone yelled half way down the stairs. 


”? 


“D’you hear? Come on now, shake a leg! 











Ketch Grace, of the Erie Yacht Club, sailed by A. E. Denio, took 
second prize in the long run. 


The lads in the Bay View Club are not laggards. They belong 
essentially to a sailing organization, and it was among them that 
the idea of a Port Huron-Mackinac Race first originated three 
years ago. They are on their metal this morning as they troop to 
the hot dog stand for an early bite. But they are not the only ones 
who are on the move so early. Across the river, clinging to the 
deep shadows of Belle Isle, stands the Detroit Yacht Club with 
its crowded dock. Here, too, the crews of the sailing craft are 
preparing their boats for the trip to Port Huron and the start 
of the race, 68 miles upstream. At the southerly end of Belle Isle 
Bridge the Detroit Boat Club sailors are overhauling their gear 
and making final preparations. 

A flash! The report of a gun! The Detroit Yacht Club sends 
its colors aloft! And in the triangle, formed by these three clubs, 
numerous sails are hoisted and halliards sweated. Schooners, 
yawls, ketches, sloops, cruisers, racers. Runabouts and _boot- 
leggers! All are on the move. 

Thus the sailors are off with a light westerly wind. Up the river 
for three and a half miles they crawl, and as they enter Lake St. 
Claire the wind freshens, bringing a heavy bank of clouds into 
view to the westward. 

Night came on as the fleet started to assemble at the Port 
Huron Yacht Club. The sky was overcast, without any prospect 
of a moon. This local organization is only a small affair, but it 
more than makes up for this by its generous hospitality, and the 
geniality of its Commodores Haynes, Kiefer and Walker. 

All night long, laughter and song came from the fleet that rode 
to its amber riding lights in the shadows of the high banks at 
Riverview, and about 4 a.M., when the sun came with her arms 
full of pink wisps to herald the dawn, the boys were still at it. 
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Arguments had started as to the relative merits of the contestants 
of the forthcoming race. Sleep was again mentioned, and one lad, 
like a true son of Neptune, let go his jaw tackle with the remark, 
“Aw, what’s the use to sleep now? We'll be watch on watch, and 
can sleep in our watch below.” 

“‘Well,’”’ rumbled the skipper, “if you do sleep, be sure that it’s- 
in your watch below.” 

And so the daylight came to Port Huron, and all the wet things. 
that had not evaporated were put out to dry and the final prepara- 
tions made for the fourth long distance race from Port Huron to- 
Mackinac, 240 miles up Lake Huron. 

Moored three abreast, the line was headed by the schooner 
Viking, T B. Farnsworth; ketch Grace, A. E. Denio; schooner 
Kittiwake, skippers N. C. McMath and W. R. Kales; schooner 
Melodie, R. A. Bell; ketch Squall, P. F. Morse; schooner Sauk, 
hubert S. Smith; schooner Typhoon, R. G. Yerkes; Yawl Fanshaw 
R. M. and S. Gardner; yaw! Chi-Bi-Ev, William Fisher; schooner 
Nawanna, F. S. Ford; ketch Peiral, Lars Jacobsen; sloop 
Tar Baby, H. M. Stark; yawl Barbette, Tom P. Archer; schooner 
Suez, Howard M. Grant; sloop Urchin, Alger Shelden; schooner 
Red Arrow, J. W. Vaughan; yawl Charlyn, P. C. Williamson; 
schooner Bimesa, Milton Knight, and the schooner Picaroon 
alongside the club dock where her skipper, Frazer Whitehead, was. 
supervising the taking on of ice to coo! the feverish anxiety of his- 
three-year-old crew. 

Some of the fleet is being towed whilst others zigzag, and by 
the time the warning gun was fired at 3:30 the contestants were 
out in the lake making sail. The wind was blowing fresh from the 
N.N.W., almost a head wind, and the sea was rather lumpy 
with occasional whitecaps, but no one complained, for this was 
what the boys had been praying for —a whole sail breeze and 
lee rails awash. ; 

Back and forth they maneuvercd as the great grey clouds tore 





Nawanna, F. S. Ford’s schouner, was sailed by 
W. G. Sheehan. 


away and raced down over the Canadian horizon, and the sky 
cleared save for a few belated puffs of vapor. The wind held 
strong from the northward and the sun came out and flecked the 
water with flashes of amber and gold. Promptly at 4 P.M. the start- 
ing gun was fired and Suez IJ crossed the line, closely followed by 
Commodore Archer in Barbette and Nawanna. The remainder of 
the fleet, almost en masse, followed, and the struggle to windward 
began. Most of the contestants favored short tacks up the Ameri- 


(Continued on page 96) 

















Racing Results of the Month 


Akaba Wins Seawanhaka Cup 


LTHOUGH defeated in the British-American Six-Metre 
team races and in the series of races for the Scandinavian 
Gold Cup, the United States was victorious in her efforts to 
bring back to our shores the famous Seawanhaka Cup through 
three straight races won in Norwegian waters by Clinton H. 
Crane’s Akaba over the Norwegian defender Figaro. The latter 
had previously won the Gold Cup from Saleema, off Sandhamn, 
Sweden. 

The first effort at a race was fruitless, the boats being unable 
to complete the course within the time limit through lack of wind. 
Later in the same day, August 4th, in moderate going, Akaba 
defeated Figaro over a windward and leeward course of 9 miles by 
less than a minute, the elapsed times being: Akaba, 2 hrs. 9 mins. 
48 secs., Figaro, 2 hrs. 10 mins. 41 secs. 

On August 5th the weather was moderate again, and this time, 
over a 13-mile triangular course, Akaba won by nearly’ four 
minutes, the times being: Akaba, 2 hrs. 50 mins. 38 secs.; Figaro, 
2 hrs. 54 mins. 19 secs. . 

The third and deciding race was held the following day over a 
windward and leeward course of 
8 miles, sailed twice around, a total 
of 16 miles, the breeze being mod- 
erate at the.start but lightening in 
the latter stages of the race. Under 
these conditions, the American 
challenger showed marked superi- 
ority and chalked up her third 
straight win, the times being: 
Akaba, 3 hrs. 39 mins. 57 secs.; 
Figaro, 3 hrs. 44 mins. 47 secs. 

Akaba was sailed by her de- 
signer-owner, Clinton H. Crane. A 
further account of the races, writ- 
ten by Mr. Crane; will appear in 
the October issue of YACHTING. 























Akaba, Clinton H. Crane’s new Six-Metre, defeated the Norwegian 
Figaro in three straight races and brings the Seawanhaka Cup back 
to its original home on Oyster Bay. 


The Put-in-Bay Regatta 


U* DER the expert hand of E. Lloyd Kurtzwarth and the col- 
ors of the Detroit Bayview Yacht Club, Thomas P. Archer’s 
Class R sloop Gossoon established herself, in the Inter-Lake Yacht- 
ing Association’s 35th regatta at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, July 8th-14th, 
as the fastest boat under canvas in that section of the Great Lakes. 
She won three first places in the three races, a thing no “‘R’’ boat 
has done at Put-in-Bay in years. 

The Gossoon came to Detroit this spring. Archer bought her 
from Charles Francis Adams, who had seasoned her in the East 
for two summers and had endowed her with an impressive string 
of victories. She was hailed in Detroit as a champion, and her 
achievements at the bay only proved what had been predicted for 


her. 


The second boat was Lightning, the forerunner of Gossoon by 
the same designer, Burgess, built two years earlier. Gossoon’s 
39% feet gives her 6 feet more in length than Lightning, but her. 
beam is only 6.7, as compared with Lightning's 7.4. A more nota- 
ble difference, however, is in her keel. Gossoon’s displacement is 
12,800 pounds, with 9,700 of this in her keel, against Lightning's 
9,700 pounds displacement, 6,000 of which hangs below. The sail 
area is practically the same, about 590 square feet. 

For at least three seasons Lightning, sailed by C. J. Lynch, of 
the Detroit Yacht Club, has been supreme on the Detroit River, 





Gossoon, owned by T. P. Archer, of the Bayview Yacht 
Club, won three firsts out of three starts at Put-in-Bay 
and has been selected to represent Lake Erie in the Rich- 
ardson Cup Race. She was sailed by E. L. Kurtzwarth. 


although she was third last year at Put-in-Bay, after winning 
in 1926. Now she has definitely resigned her position. Sailed by 
Mason P. Rumney, of the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, Lighining, 
however, outclassed her other rivals, including W. C. Warren's 
Scorpion, of Buffalo, the champion last year. 

As a result of her fine performance at Put-in-Bay, the Gossoon 
will represent the Inter-Lake Yachting Association in the Rich- 
ardson Cup races for the Great Lakes championship, at Rochester, 
N. Y., the week of Labor Day. 

The Bayview Yacht Club scored almost as important a victory 
at Put-in-Bay in the yawl class. P. C. Williamson sailed his boat, 
the Charlyn, to three victories in the three races. Although Char- 
lyn was favored by time allowance from several larger yawls, she 
found it unnecessary to use this advantage. She finished each race 
far in the lead on elapsed as well as on corrected time. 

For the second time in as many years, a ketch marched away 
with the trophy for the schooner class. This boat, the Grace, owned 
and sailed by Al E. Denio, of Erie, Pa., took three first places. 
Suez II, Howard M. Grant’s new schooner, of the Detroit Yacht 
Club, was second in points with two second places and a third. 

The little sloop Y-Not, a Class Y boat entered by W. A. Fisher, 
of the noted family of Detroit automobile body manufacturers, 
created considerable discussion at the bay by her lines and de- 
portment. She won every race of the cruising sloops so far in ad- 
vance of her opponents that she appeared to be in a class by her- 
self. The Y-Not was built by Russell J. Pouliot, of Detroit. Her 
success at Put-in-Bay has aroused sentiment for a Y Class racing 
fleet for the Detroit River to fill the’gap between the Star Class 
and the R Class sloops. 

Unlike the situation among the sloops, yawls and schooners, in 
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the Star Class the winning boat failed to 
take a single first place. Al Wakefield’s 
Twinkle, of the Vermilion, Ohio, Yacht 
Club, was second in the first two races and 
fourth in the third, but her total of 34 
points led by a single point. Neptune III, 
launched two days before the regatta by 
the Boice brothers, of Toledo, won two 
firsts, but she had taken seventh place on 
the first day as the result of a broken stay, 
and this reduced her total of points to 33. 
Floyd Clancy’s Scrapper, of the Detroit 
Yacht Club, scored 32 points. 

R. W. Luedtke brought the latest Helen 
from his boat works in Toledo and scored 
impressively with her in the series for 
privately owned cats. This was Helen VII; she was first on the 
first two days and second on the third day of racing. The Detroit 
Edison Boat Club captured the event for club-owned cats, their 
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Start of the catboats (privately owned) at Put-in-Bay July 13th. Right to left: Old Sam II, 


Helen II, Helen VII, and Jane. 


three boats piling up 72 points against 64 for the Lake Shore 
Country Club, of Detroit, 61 for the Detroit Yacht Club and 35 
for the Detroit Boat Club yachtsmen. HAro_p M. GEORGE 





Royal St. Lawrence Crews Take First Series 
Four ‘Races on Lake St. Louis Give Canadians Ten-Point Lead 


AILING Inland Lake Scows, which are perhaps the fastest 
craft under sail of their size, is indulged in in but few sections 
of America. Developed to a high point of efficiency on Lake St. 
Louis, near Montreal, and on the inland lakes of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, they have not been used on the Atlantic Coast to the 
extent that is warranted by the boats themselves or by the skill 
required to sail them, and it is only some four years ago that the 
type was adopted on that shoal body of water back of the Jersey 
beach, Barnegat Bay. Here a class of 28-footers, of stock design, 
was formed and immediately made a big appeal to the racing men 
who had heretofore sailed catboats and sneakboxes, until today 
the fleet numbers upwards of 30 sail. 

In 1926 a series of races was arranged between the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, on Lake St. Louis, where they have a 
fine, up-to-date fleet of 32-footers, and the Barnegat Bay Yacht 
Racing Association, to be sailed between crews of the two organ- 
izations, using the boats of the home fleet in each series. In the 
first race, 1926, the Barnegat Bay crews won, while last year the 
St. Lawrence crews turned the trick, taking the final series sailed 
on Lake St. Louis. This season the schedule called for the first 
races on Lake St. Louis, and two crews from Barnegat journeyed 
to the St. Lawrence where, on August 3rd, 4th, and 5th, they met 
defeat in four races. 

Instead of sailing with veteran crews as in the two previous 
events, both organizations picked skippers and crews from among 
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Yawl June, E. E. Greiner, finished third in her class at Put-in-Bay. 


the younger sailors, all of whom were sailing in their first impor- 
tant international race. It was most gratifying to see this, as it 
happens too often that the more experienced skippers are chosen 
to sail-the important events and the younger men are not given a 
chance. 

The two skippers chosen to represent the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club were “Sonny’’ Hanna and Alex Shearwood, the 
latter, by the way, being the son of one of the skippers who sailed 
for this same club when the Seawanhaka Cup battles were waxing 
hot on Lake St. Louis some 30 years ago. Barnegat Bay pinned its 
hope in Ferd Schoettle and A. Harden, both of whom have been 
sailing Class E sloops for the past two or three years. The races 
were sailed in what the home club considered its four best 
matched Class B boats — the Beaver, a Duggan-designed model, 
Mademoiselle, designed by Alex Poe, Zohra, and Naulahka. 

The winds for the series were far from being all that one could 
desire. The first two days were very light and fluky, so that it took 


a good part of the three-hour time limit to sail the nine-mile 


triangular course. The conditions were impartial, but the Royal 
St. Lawrence sailors made better use of them than the visitors, 
and rolled up a good lead in the point score for the series, taking 
every one of the four races. 

The first race was little more than a drifting match which was 
started in a light breath from the northeast. Naulahka, sailed by 
Shearwood, won in 2 hours, 24 minutes, 12 seconds for the nine 
miles. Zohra, sailed by Hanna, took second place and St. Law- 
rence jumped at once into a four-point lead. There was no wind in 
the afternoon and the second race was postponed until the follow- 
ing morning, when in a zephyr from the west the boats were sent 
away just as the wind dropped to nothing, so that it took some of 
the skippers nearly half an hour to get across the starting line. 
However, when the breeze did come the streaks of wind brought 
up the rear boats and a very close race resulted, but 10 seconds 
separating the first three boats. Shearwood, sailing Mademoiselle, 
again won. Harden, from Barnegat, landed Naulahka in second 
place, only to be disqualified by the judges when he reported a 
foul with Mademoiselle at the first mark. This deprived the Barne- 
gat team of three points and gave the Canadians a total lead of 
nine. Not so good, from the viewpoint of the Barnegat Bay ad- 
herents. 

The afternoon race was, perhaps, the most thrilling of the 
series. The weather was variable, and then some. It was started in 
a very light westerly so that it looked as if the boats would not 
finish in the time limit. But thunder squalls were in the making to 
windward. At the end of the first round, after the wind had gone 
all around the compass, Shearwood (Canadian) and Schoettle 
(B. B.) were first and second, and both going strong. Then the 
wind began to cut up capers, and as squall after squall of wind and 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Start of the New York Athletic Club race to Block Island, Agawam III, the first boat to arrive, leading. Sea Dream III won in the power 
boat division. 


Sea ‘Dream III Wins Block Island Race 


HE annual race of the New York Athletic Club to Block 

Island has been sailed for so many years as to entitle it to be 
called a classic. The two classes, one for sailing yachts and one 
for power cruisers, were sent away in this year’s event on July 
14th under conditions that were trying in the extreme. It had 
been blowing hard out of the southwest, kicking up a nasty sea 
at the start, with frequent heavy showers, as the yachts were 
sent away on the 100-mile plug down the Sound. 

Twelve cruisers were sent away in the power boat division, 
including the big Agawam III, a Dawn cruiser owned by William 
Baldwin, Marigold II, last year’s winner, owned by W. A. Golden, 
and G. Larner’s low rating Sea Dream III. A quartering sea made 
steering difficult until the lee of the Long Island shore was 
reached. In Block Island Sound a heavy sea was met, with patches 
of fog making navigation extremely difficult, and five of the 
starters gave it up and put back to port, while the rest plugged 
on. Agawam III soon took the lead and was the first boat to 
finish at 8:56:09, taking the first prize, followed 48 minutes later 
by Marigold II, which won the Fleetwing Trophy. 

Sea Dream III, winner of many events, with a big handicap 
of 5 hours, 16 minutes and 45 seconds, due to her low rating, 
maintained an average speed of nine knots, and had no difficulty 
in winning on corrected time. Under the present formula she is 
an exceedingly hard boat to beat. The summary follows: 


Boat Owner Elapsed Corrected 
Sea Dream III.....G. DeF. Larner. ... 11:12:55 5:56:10 
Marigold.......... W. Golden........ 9:44:45 7:13:40 
SOMES oS ox So G. E. Holmes...... 10:27:50 7:34:45 
Se sy gees sida D. C. Anderson.... 12:19:25 7:37:08 
Wanderer.........W.L. Liefield...... 10:22:00 8:20:34 





Malabar IX, the latest of the series, proved in the Bermuda Race, 
in which. she finished third, that she is both able and a smart sailer. 
She is John Alden’s own. 





or 


Gleam, C. V. Kozlay, sailed a very fast race to Block Island in the 
sailing division, and took time prize in 12 hours, 45 minutes for the 
100 nautical miles. 


Boat Owner Elapsed Corrected 
Agawam III....... W. Baldwin... 8:56:05 8:27:29 
) | ra P. C. Bamusls..'.... 18:59:00 17:30:25 
ee C. DeVinne........ ne evoke 
Good News........ ice ae SESS Skee Ges wt 
MDS 6 i'e sc ¥ once Bit. eR. .c3s ee Peace 
SO FS # A. D. Phelps....... es ae ode 
pS eee ry ye J. R. Reuhling..... DEN. ope eube 


Seven yachts got away in the sailing division, starting an hour 
before the power craft. In the strong sou’wester grand time was 
made, the leaders averaging close to eight knots for the long 
course. Gleam, sailed by C. V. Kozlay, was the first to arrive 
shortly before midnight, followed four minutes later by S. De 
Hart’s Rissa, 40 seconds before Young Miss. The summary shows 
how they finished. 


Boat Owner Elapsed Time Cor. Time 
COUN S05. 5d iaiz-» > <0 sie ca coves 12:45:20 11:40:20 
ae er sae S. DPMS Se 12:49:20 12:29:20 
Young Miss....... L; SOMERS 6 5 ks 12:50:00 12:30:00 
CS Pe ee C. A. Marsland....  +13:28:15 12:43:15 
Adriel Ses Dl Ue 15:14:20 Disq. 
Sd aheteipcnaieads Daniel Bacon. ..... SS! ee ery 
Malgbar II....... B.S, Seeds. \S weheane 





Nourmahal—The New Flagship of the New York Yacht Club 


«Ss 

















Photos by E.. Levick 


The new Diesel-powered yacht Nourmahal was added to the fleet of the New York Yacht Club in July. She is owned by Commodore 
Vincent Astor and acted as flagship of the squadron on the annual cruise last month. Designed by Theodore E. Ferris, associated with 
Cox & Stevens, and powered with two Busch-Sulzer engines, she made 16 knots on her trials. The picture shows a corner of the attractive 
library, and (above) the spacious after deck and one of the double guest staterooms. 
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Some Comments on the British-American 
Six-Metre Match 


The American Team Outclassed in the Series on the Clyde 


By Witit1am W. Swan 





IT is, perhaps, with some regret that one 
sets out to draw conclusions from this 
year’s. British-American Cup Series on 
s.| the Clyde. We were rather confident 

| before the start that we had a team that 
3 would be successful. For did we not have 
Laoaatetanaat two heavy weather standbys in the Red 
Head and Lanai, two years old but nevertheless good 
performers in what was called Clyde weather? We also had 
Heron, a boat four: years old, but which had been im- 
proved immeasurably by a change in rig. Then we had a 
new boat from Mr. Crane’s board, the Akaba, which we 
all thought extremely fast in any weather, but especially 
so in light to medium winds. After our team had been 
chosen by a competent selection committee, composed of 
E. Townsend Irwin, Butler Whiting and C. D. Mallory, 
Clinton Crane, who, by the way, designed all four of the 
boats chosen, and who was selected to captain the team, 
expressed himself as believing that we had the strongest 
team we had ever sent abroad. 

Possibly Mr. Crane was right. At least, we had expe- 
rienced unusually heavy weather on Long Island Sound 
during the trials. I was told that that was the sort of 
weather one might expect to find on the Clyde. This was 
right for two of the days we raced. The first and third 
races were sailed in just that kind of weather. But for the 
‘second and fourth races it blew still harder — and then 
-some — especially in the second race. 

I was on the scene a week ahead of the other skippers, 
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Naushabah, the new Fife Six-Metre which scored 31 out of a possible 
32 points in the series. 





hoping to pick up a little local knowledge which would be 
of help. I followed the Six-Metre boats for the first two 
‘days and then raced for two days in the B section of the 
‘‘Sixes,’’ winning both races. Armed with considerable 
knowledge of how to skirt the Kilcreggan shore line or the 
Gourock side, I felt we would not be too badly handi- 
capped. And to my consternation when the instructions 





were issued, I discovered that no marks used during the 
‘“‘Fortnight”’ were to be used in the series, so my time was 
wasted except for general knowledge of positions of the 
new mark locations. 





Vaara, a British “‘Six’’ with a rig something like Sherman Hoyt’s 
Atrocia. 


One thing I learned, however, was that Clyde weather 
was not like anything I had experienced on Long Island 
Sound during 30 years of racing. Now, when some pleas- 
ant Scot passes the time of day and says, “Fine day,” 
I know enough to put one reef in the second best main- 
sail. If this same pleasant Scot should, by any chance, 
look up at the scurrying clouds, often interspersed with 
rain squalls, and say, ‘“‘ No-so-good,”’ I have learned to put 
two reefs in the oldest mainsail. And if he looked quite 
serious and became really garrulously pessimistic, with 
‘“‘Hm, pretty heavy,” I have learned to ask Biddy to have 
a cannel coal fire built in my bedroom and not go out at 
all. 

Speaking of Biddy, Kate and the other kind souls who 
did their level best to make our stay pleasant, reminds me 
that I must say a word about the really friendly and 
warm-hearted way every member of the yachting fra- 
ternity did his best to make us welcome. We experienced 
the thoughtful foresight of these fine sportsmen and com- 
petitors even before we left the steamer at Greenock, for 
Maurice Clark had ironed out all the difficulties usually 
attendant in being brought ashore by tender and passing 
through customs in.a strange land. I knew right then I 
was going to have a good time, and in spite of the weather 
and our rather overwhelming defeat I did have a good 
time. 

Mr. Clark and Mr. John G. Stephen handled the races 
faultlessly, while the British committee of the British- 
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Lanai, of the American team. 


American Cup also outdid itself in arranging the series 
and making things move smoothly, as well as entertain- 
ing lavishly. 

YACHTING readers probably remember how the series 
came out. The American team won the first race by 22 
points to 14, but from then on were smothered by Fife 
boats, British skippers and Clyde weather. The Nau- 
shabah — ‘‘ No-so-bad”’ the Scots called her — sailed by 
Sir Ralph Gore, was the outstanding performer of the 
series. The Naushabah won three out of four races and 
finished second in the other, scoring 31 out of a possible 
32 points. That’s a record that will stand, in my opinion, 
for quite some time. 

Naushabah and Fintra, a sister ship, are beautiful boats, 
much better looking to my mind than some other Fife 
Six-Metre yachts. The thing about these boats that im- 
pressed one was their immense hulls. The Naushabah is 37 
feet over all and has the usual fine Fife bow with a little 
sharper cutwater than Finvola or Felma. She also has 
an unusually long overhang aft but a much refined stern, 
with its curved transom. The freeboard is also more than 
that usually found in boats of this size. Her mast and 
standing rigging looked, and were, much lighter than ours. 
One remarked the absence of winches on deck;. each 
American boat had at least six. I did not notice that this 
absence handicapped the British team, but this is partly 
explained by the presence of two professionals on their 
boats. This is permissible under the Six-Metre rules. 

The British had no contrivances, such as we sported, to 
adjust lead in sheets of big jibs, but, then, they never 
carry them except in a drift, and as the finest day we 
experienced during the series was a rail-under with huge 
sharp, slapping, nasty, spray-wafting little waves, we 
gained knowledge of how to use these kites. In fact, I am 
doubtful as to their value in team racing where short 
tacking is part of the game. We tried to carry them in the 
third race and, to my way of looking at it, they were 
partly responsible for our defeat in that race. To take 
advantage of their additional canvas, two of our boats 
hung to long tacks, leaving the rest of the fleet, and getting 
badly left thereby, and at the same time leaving two 
boats to battle with four. Then it breezed up in the second 
round and the big jibs hindered us more than they helped. 

The older Fife boats such as Felma, Finvola, Sunshine 
and Lintie, would have been tough competitors without 
the two new boats named above. In the writer’s opinion 
the Sunshine, owned by Mr. Goodriche and sailed by the 
owner and his son, could easily have been chosen in place 
of Finvola, and probably would have made at least as 
good a showing. 
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An amusing episode which followed that first race is 
worth recording, especially so since we did not have much 
to laugh at after Friday, the 13th of July, 1928. The Heron 
was the first boat to return to moorings at the head of 
Holy Loch. As we passed a Scot with his two youngsters, 
fishing from a skiff nearby, he hailed us, thus: ‘‘ Weel — 
ha did ye cam oot?’’ We answered simply that the 
Americans had won. No answer was forthcoming. The 
questioner quietly replaced his pipe and went on fishing. 
Presently the Red Head came near and he repeated the 
question to her. He got the same answer. He again re- 
lapsed into complete silence. A little later the ‘“‘ No-So- 
bad,” of the British team, passed him on her way to her 
anchorage. Again the questioner removed his pipe, evi- 
dently believing he would at last get a truthful answer, 
and when he was again told that the Americans had won 
he let his pipe fall hurriedly, pulled up his anchor and 
rowed toward shore. As he passed the Heron he could 
be heard explaining to the bairns, ‘‘Na wunder-r-r the 
feesh no bite!”’ 

Seriously, we must bestir ourselves if we wish to regain 
the upper hand in small boat sailing. The Fifes have done 
what many thought was impossible — they have gone a 
step ahead of the rest in producing Naushabah and Fintra. 
These boats are good in light weather as well as in the 
weather served up during the series on the Clyde. Take 
our team. It was composed of a boat four years old, two 
boats that were two years old, and one new boat, all from 
the designs of one naval architect. Two other designers 
had one boat each in the trials, against nine designed by 
Mr.’ Crane. The new boats, with the exception of the 
Akaba, were unable to hold the old. 

Admitted that British boats were designed to sail 
under just the conditions that were met in British waters, 
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A steam trawler type of yach 


cannot we also design craft that could withstand such 
weather when we are called on to go abroad? Admitted, 
also, that Six-Metre racing is an expensive game and that 
building light-weather, smooth-sea boats for this side, 
and heavy-weather, rough-sea boats for the other side, is 
rather a discouraging obstacle, the writer is sure there are 
enough yachtsmen with sufficient interest in American 
yachting to battle with this problem successfully. 

And when next we line up to do battle with the in- 
vading yachtsmen, who will try, and try hard, to capture 
the beautiful British-American Cup in Long Island Sound 
waters during 1930, I hope we will have entrants from the 
Pacific, the Great Lakes, Marblehead and Buzzards Bay, 
as well as the Sound; and that whatever craft are best, 
and chosen to represent the United States, will be manned 
and sailed by aggressive skippers who will be as willing 
as the members of the British team were this year, to play 
team work as it should be played. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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OUTWARD BOUND! 


An etching, by George C. Wales, 
of sub-chasers getting under way. 
(Courtesy of Charles E. Goodspeed & Co.) 


DRYING SAILS. 
From a drawing by J. J. Tapley. 
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RUNNING OFF. 
ketch ITybhoon in Mid-Atlantic. Prom a painting by Charles R_ Patterson, made for the late W. W. Nutti 
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“OR the man who wants to leave everyday 
worries behind and breathe in peace, life 
at sea in a small yacht may be very nearly 
ideal, but judged by ordinary standards, 
it is not comfortable. The spaciousness 
bd maunstfy Which fascinates a sailor is of imagination 

~ rather than of fact—a sense of space 
realized in conditions of living which really are cramped. 
How real this imaginative sense of space may be, comes 
home to us whenever we go below into the cabin of a good 
little five-ton cruiser. ‘‘ What a fine little cabin this is,” we 
think, ‘‘and how snug it looks!’’ Instinctively we say 
“snug’’ rather than “‘comfortable’’; and we mean that, 
judged by a sea standard, it really is comfortable. On 
shore we could never contemplate living at all in the space 
in which we can happily spend months afloat; and the 
secret of the true content which we find at sea lies in rou- 
tine. Without routine, life aboard ship is unbearable. 

Routine may seem to be an unattractive word, particu- 
larly when one is young. It is suggestive of education and 
duties performed against inclination. But self-imposed 
routine is not irksome when a man knows that it is justi- 
fied by results. In fact, many people, when they are get- 
ting on in life, indulge in routine to an extent which makes 
it a positive vice. One may see this aboard some yachts 
whose owners, mostly elderly men, have evolved a routine 
which is so rigid that it cannot possibly work smoothly 
under the changing conditions of sea life. But routine 
there must be, and it is on the owner’s good sense and his 
sense of proportion, in this matter, that the happiness of 
every one on board depends. He must arrange things so 
that life runs smoothly, and this demands attention to all 
sorts of details which at first sight may seem insignificant. 
Moreover, he cannot succeed unless his crew practise 
some sort of routine in their own personal affairs. For in- 
stance, in a cabin where there are a number of bunks at 
the sides, the sense of comfort of everyone is lost if one 
person does not take the trouble to keep his bedding and 
belongings tidy. 

The way in which a man runs his ship is so personal a 
matter that one feels some diffidence in discussing the sub- 
ject. But as the number of his sailing years increases, a 
man realizes the many mistakes which he has made, and 
is aware of the things which seem to have helped him to 
wards success. So perhaps some general remarks upon 
running a ship may be of use to those who are at the outset 
of their seagoing. 

First of all, it is a mistake to despise comfort. Luxury is 
quite another thing and is out of place in a small seagoing 
yacht. But comfort, in the sense of anything which tends 
to lessen real hardship and thus to increase the vitality of 
the crew, is a real necessity. The great essentials are good 
food, good clothes, and a clean ship. It cannot be gainsaid 
that food is the most important thing for which we our- 
selves are responsible in life; without it we die; with too 
little food, or bad food, we collapse both in mind and 
body. In a former article (June, 1928, YACHTING) general 
ideas about food were suggested, and I vould only repeat, 
now, that food needs more careful thought than anything 
else connected with a yacht — more careful because the 
subject is more difficult. 

The expression ‘‘ good clothes’ makes a man smile when 
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he thinks of the garments in which he goes deep water 
sailing. They are surely anything but good in the ordinary 
sense, but they have the quality without which clothes 
cannot be good — they are suitable. Clothes must be con- 
sidered seriously because health depends upon them. A 
man must be able to keep himself cool, or dry and warm, 
as the case may be. Discomfort will soon make him less 
efficient. Of all the sailing experiences which I know, there 
is none so difficult to bear cheerfully as climbing out of 
one’s bunk and into wet oilskins in the middle of the night. 
My ideal has always been to go to sea with enough oil- 
skins to keep one dry through several days on end of rain 
and bad weather. It has never been achieved. I have found 
that a very good plan is to take two or three old “ Bur- 
berry’s,’’ or light raincoats, and to wear one underneath 
one’s oilskin. Much of the dampness which gathers inside 
waterproof material of any kind is due to condensation 
and this, at any rate, is largely avoided by wearing a light 
raincoat underneath. However, this is a digression from 
routine. 

The foundation upon which rests the daily work of a 
ship is watchkeeping, and this in turn depends upon ar- 
rangements for food and sleep. There are three systems 
of watchkeeping commonly in use. First, the Naval, in 
which the day is divided into five watches of four hours 


and two dog-watches of two hours each. Under this sys-. 


tem a man who has two four-hour night watches in one 
24 hours will have only one the next. In the Merchant 
Service I have been told that in many ships the officers 
keep the same watches each day. This may be of advan- 
tage in the steady routine of a big merchant ship, but 
would probably not be desirable in a small sailing vessel. 
The third is in use in deep-sea trawling smacks. The night 
is divided into two watches only, and the change is made 
about 1 a.m. The skipper always takes the forenoon watch. 
The night watches are hard work, but I found that in 
making long passages with only two on board this was the 
most satisfactory plan. The advantage is that should a 
man be wanted on deck during his six hours below, he can 
generally get a good rest either before or after the disturb- 
ance, whereas in a four-hour watch below very likely he 
will not. The system no doubt originated in the towing of 
the trawl for a six-hour tide at one shoot. The plan is 
worth a trial when two men are making a voyage together. 
At first it may seem to be impracticable but, as far as the 
deep-sea trawlermen are concerned, it has proved to be 
the best. 

When watches are worked from midnight to 4 A.M.; 4 to 
8; 8 to noon; noon to 4 P.M.; 4 to 6 and 6 to 8 (dog- 
watches) ; and 8 to midnight; meal times must be made to 
correspond. The best plan seems to be to take the time re- 
quired so that the watchkeepers can all have meals to- 
gether. Thus breakfast may be from 7:45 to 8:15; lunch 
11:45 to 12:15; tea about 4; and dinner 7:45 to 8:15. If the 
cook is a competent man he can take the helm during 
meal times, and very often he is glad of the fresh air on 
deck when he has finished his cooking. 

The ideal number for a long voyage in a boat of moder- 
ate size is seven, I think: four regular watchkeepers ; and 
three, skipper, mate (navigator), and cook, who do not 
take watches. As a rule, the cook, if he is a good one, has 
more work to do than anyone else in the ship and he 
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should be the last person in a ship to keep a watch. It is up 

’ to the skipper and his mate to do a full share of the work, 
both in relieving the regular watchkeepers, at times, and 
in other ways. On the outward voyage in Jolie Brise we 
were only five, and so both the navigator and I kept 
watches, leaving only the cook free. This in itself is not a 
hardship, but both skipper and navigator have to be on 
deck so often when it is their watch below that at times 
they may get very little rest. So if the ship can accommo- 
date seven without crowding, I would take that number. 
When two extra people are available the work of the regu- 
lar watchkeepers is much lighter. When there are paid 
watchkeeping hands on board, the skipper or mate can 
look out for them while meals are going on in the fo’c’sle. 
In any vessel of moderate size, on a long voyage at any 
rate, I believe that the same cooking and food should pro- 
vide for a meal both forward and aft. At the changes of 
watch during the night, if hot drinks are wanted, one of 
the watch can generally go below to boil the kettle a little 
before watch time; and if for any reason both watches are 
wanted on deck the cook can be turned out. 

When, during the night, there is work for both watches 
on deck, the fairest plan is to do it at the change of watch, 
when possible, so that each watch loses an equal amount 
of time below; but there should not be any need for this 
very often in the course of an ocean passage. The old-fash- 
ioned plan of shortening sail at dark is good when there is 
any chance of unsettled weather, and saves a great deal of 
work on deck by night. Even when it is not really neces- 
sary, I believe in having tea or Bovril, or something of the 
kind, at the change of watch, if only because it helps to 
liven up those who have just been roused from deep sleep. 
Men vary enormously in the length of time which they 
take to come to their senses after being sound asleep. 
Some are immediately wide awake; others may take ten 
minutes or more to collect their wits, and allowance should 
be made for this in calling them. A hot drink and some bis- 
cuits relieves the monotony of a long spell of watchkeeping 
and seems to make the watch pass more quickly. 

The subdivision of the watches, as far as hel msmanship 
is concerned, is perhaps best arranged in hour tricks, but 
things may become very difficult if any of the watchkeep- 
ers is not trustworthy as a helmsman. If the skipper is un- 


easy the only thing which he can do is to take the helm - 


himself. Generally speaking, anybody can become a trust- 
worthy helmsman, under fair sailing conditions, in quite 
a short time, if he will take the trouble. A beginner will 
often steer a compass course which is accurate, although 
he may scarcely ever have the ship’s head upon the right 
point, except in passing. He swings to one side as much as 
to the other in his effort to keep her straight, and the 
mean result works out all right. But a careless man is the 
very devil, even though he may be an expert helmsman. 
A ship generally wants to sail to one or the other side of 
her course, and the careless man never makes full compen- 
sation for this in his steering. It is also part of his nature 
that he does not keep a keen lookout for passing ships or 
squalls, and cannot be bothered to blow the regulation 
blasts upon the foghorn properly in bad weather. In most 
cases, I fancy, he does not intentionally behave like this 
and is probably quite unaware that he is a cause of anxiety 
to others in the ship. He is just wanting in a seaman’s 
sense of responsibility. A skipper must do as best he can 
under the circumstances, and in most cases he had proba- 
bly better hoid his tongue and as far as possible keep an 
extra sharp lookout himself. He may manage to do this 
himself without giving offence, while there might be trou- 
ble if he asked anyone else to do it. If things do not work 
smoothly and efficiently, especially in a small vessel, the 
whole pleasure of a cruise is lost. 

On deck, routine is as necessary as it is below. In mat- 
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ters of working a ship and handling sails it is foolish to lay 
down the law by saying that this or that method is the 
best. In a fishing fleet composed of similar vessels all using 
gear of the same kind, the methods of working scarcely 
vary at all; although if one goes to sea in a vessel from 
another port which is fishing the same grounds, one will 
find small differences in details of the gear and the han- 
dling of it. These methods are hereditary, for the fishermen 
found out long ago the best way of going about their work, 
and they make changes only when forced to do so by new 
inventions, such as steam or motor engines. Everyone who 
has been to sea, working in fishing vessels, knows how 
easily the work seems to go, and this is really because 
everything follows a strict routine. One could set no higher 
standard of efficiency, and if a yacht is to work as well a 
routine of some sort must be followed. The particular 
method used will vary with the type of ship and the cir- 
cumstances in which the skipper has learned his sailing. 

In racing yachts routine is highly developed. In a com- 
plicated job, such as the setting or taking in of a spin- 
naker, the same method is followed exactly, time after 
time, and each man has his own work to do. Yachtsmen 
sometimes seem to think that racing yachts are the only 
ones which are really handled smartly. They are wrong. 
They forget that beautifully as some racing vessels are 
sailed, the circumstances are generally those of fairly 
smooth water, a large crew and daylight. In ocean racing 
there may be a large crew, but much of the work is done in 
rough water and in the dark. In cruising, the crew is gen- 
erally small, and because of watchkeeping it cannot be 
arranged that the same work is always done by the same 
man. 

But as far as it can be arranged, the plan of each man to 
his job is good, and in any case the work must be method- 
ical. Ropes, for instance, should always be belayed upon 
their proper pins, and not be shifted about at the conven- 
ience of the moment. Perhaps one watch may have to take 
in, at night, a sail which has been set by the other during 
the day. This cannot possibly be done smartly unless the 
lead of the ropes is known. By day, by looking aloft, one 
makes certain, as a matter of course, the lead of the ropes. 
By night this is impossible and ropes belayed at haphaz- 
ard may easily cause an accident. Topsails and jibs are 
sails likely to give trouble when handled casually, and so, 
I imagine, are the staysails of the various kinds which are 
used in American schooner yachts. Whoever may be in 
charge must adopt a routine and stick to it as far as pos- 
sible or the crew will not know what is coming next. In a 
fisherman or pilot boat it is almost unknown for a job to 
be bungled; these men do their work with extraordinary 
regularity, and the example-ts a fine one. 

In matters like picking up moorings, or coming along- 
side a quay, or in deepwater sailing when heaving-to or 
reefing, as a skipper gets to know his ship he learns the 
best way of handling her and follows it. The sailing of a 
ship & an art because it demands imagination. It is imagi- 
nation which defines the artist from the craftsman. The 
first can do no good work without imagination; the second 
needs only dexterity. This is true of sailing. The finest sea- 
men visualize beforehand the whole of any maneuver 
which they are going to carry out, and surely, this is 
better than leaving things to last minute decisions. A man 
who knows his ship is justified in taking for granted the 
way in which she will behave under his handling; so he 
looks ahead and makes his plan before ever he begins to 
act. This is routine in another form, and I think one may 
take it for granted that whenever one sees a really fine bit 
of seamanship, the whole thing has been rehearsed before- 
hand in the mind of the skipper. Sometimes the unex- 
pected happens, but even then it may have been foreseen 

(Continued on page 88) 



























































Colleen—A New 150-Foot American Diesel Yacht 











Photos by M. Rosnfeld 


Colleen is a fine example of one of the new American-built power cruisers turned out this year. Graceful and pleasing to the eye, she is also 
able and extremely comfortable. Owned by S. A. Salvage, of New York, she is the second yacht of that name he has owned, both being 
from designs by B. T. Dobson, of New Bedford. Colleen is 150 feet in length, and was built by the Pusey & Jones Company, Wilmington, 
Del. For power she has two 6-cylinder Winton Diesels, developing 1200 h.p. 
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The Mate Embellishes an Oft Told Yarn 


By Cart. ABILDGAARD 


“Only a month till I was to be married, when comedones 
made their appearance. One by one my friends began to 
avoid me. Even my fiancée seemed to turn away... . I 
was in despair. Then my old school teacher recommended 
Blattman’s Barm Biscuits and .. .” 


ND w’ot,” queried Pete, looking up from 
the portrait of a glossy haired Adonis 
dominating a full page display of semi- 
celebrities whose signatures appeared 
under soul-baring testimonials that be- 

_ trayed the forced élan of an overpaid ad 
“ * writer, ‘‘is these here comedones that’s 
ruinin’ the lives of the young soup-eaters, nowadays?” 

‘“‘Comedones?” parried the mate as he frisked a glance 
over Pete’s shoulder in order to form his own deductions, 
‘‘Why, it’s them horrid eruptions like you see on Flat 
Face Maggie when she’s off her feed. But these Barm Bis- 
cuits wouldn’t help your complexion none, even if you et 
‘em heel and toe, and every time the skipper blew his 
nose. What you’ve got is rum blossoms and barnacles. 
Less likker’ll cure the blossoms and a bit of elbow grease 
on the end of a ship’s scraper’ll take off the barnacles. 
Speaking of barnacles, reminds me of Mildred, the tame 
whale I once had, down in the doldrums back in ’85.”’ 

“I’ve heard that one before,” grunted Pete, ‘‘but as 
I’ve been readin’ most an hour and my eyes are tired, you 
might as well overhaul it again so I can see if you spin it 
the same as last time.” 

‘Well, as you know, I was in the old Tranquebar, a low- 
sided hooker’d seen her best days on the Banks and now 
was trading. Down to the islands with Cape Cod turkey, 
and then a load of salt from Turks to Demerara, molasses 
to Medford, rum to the Gold Coast, and palm oil and 
rubber for home again. 

“Old Tattoon was skipper, though he wasn’t so old 
then, and he was part owner till this voyage I’m telling 
you about, when he bought out the others, figuring on 
making a tidy bit in the Africa trade. But he had to sell 
his farm to do it — all but his pet sow which went by the 
name of Lil, and he fetched her aboard along with his 
young wife and a crate full of chickens. If the Tranquebar’d 
been big enough he’d have brought his meadow and the 
mowing machine. As it was, you’d think you was back on 
the farm when you shut your eyes of a calm morning, 
what with the roosters crowing and Lil rooting and grunt- 
ing among the deck gear. But we put up with it, seeing as 





how Mrs. Tattoon waren’t afflicted with comedones and - 


er! it seven ways over these here magazine hussies, for 
ooks. 

“But what I’m going to tell you begun somewhere in 
the doldrums on the voyage home. And many changes had 
been wrought, as the movie writers say. The roosters had 
quit crowing and the hens had quit laying, long ago, for 
the simple reason that they'd been et by the old man and 
the missus. But we was still in the stock business, as you 
might say, for Lil had presented the skipper with a litter 
of pigs, and the madam had topped it off with a roaring 
youngster. All born in the same watch, about 5° North 
and 27° West on the way out, and it was hard to say which 
the owner was prouder of, that leather lunged kid of his, 
or Lil’s rooters. The kid she named Bertram, and the 
rooters he christened Azimuth, Pelorus, Cosine, Mess 
Gear, Ringtail, Spanker, Mark and Deep.” 
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“Excuse me, sir,’’ interposed old Pete who, you may 
have gathered, was something of a privileged character 
aboard the Lena Knoblock, ‘‘but waren’t they only six 
before?’”’ 

“‘Like as not, but Mark and Deep come to mind when 
the bosun was casting the hand lead off Waugoshance, 
the other day. 

“So there we were,” continued the mate, “‘all diapers 
aft and slatting canvas aloft in the longest spell of calm I 
ever met up with; and our grub was running mighty low 
on account of the old man feeding us in a lush way to 
make plenty of slops for his shoats. A regular swill fac- 
tory we was, forrad, while aft it was going the other way. 
You see, the fresh stuff had petered out long ago and the 
Missus and little Bertram was showing the effects of it. 
What with the steaming heat and only salt horse for 
belly timber, she was getting thin as a hand spike and the 
kid looked like one of them India famine exhibits. We 
were as worried about them as the old man was about 
those sailorized pets of his. Then along came Mildred. 

‘“‘Like most ladies I’ve known — and she was a lady 
even if she did reach from the wheel-box to the foremast 
and was thick in the waist as the water tank over there on 
Kirk’s factory —I could never quite figure her out. 
There she was, a humpback spang in the deep water 
track of the sperms, and a widow-lady to boot, who’d 
lost her calf. T’was in the middle of the afternoon and a 
rain squall was tantalizing us to the south’ard when out 
from under it came Mildred, blowing straight up just to 
show that she wasn’t one of them hard-headed kind, and 
headin’ right for us. All hands was on deck watching the 
squall, and from cursing it for not giving us a wash-down, 
they turned on the cow for aiming to bilge us, not know- 
ing she was a humpback and liable to be gentle. 

“Though I was a bit doubtful myself, for she kept right 
on till I could make out the warts on her upper lip — she 
was so close — and the crew was backing away from the 
rail, when she swished her flukes hard over and ranged 
alongside as easy as could be, just scraping along our 
planking like a mare full of ticks. 

“**Now what,’ yelled the old man, ‘is the meaning of 
this?’ He never having been whaling and knowing noth- 
ing about the critters. 

“‘Mildred’d gone ahead a couple of lengths and was 
coming back again on our starboard side, deliberate like, 
with a sort of trustful grin on her face. 

“““Well,’ I told him, ‘can’t say as I’ve ever seen this 
done to a vessel before, but I’ve known of whales scratch- 
ing themselves against the rocks where it’s steep-to, and 
it looks to me like this one is making use of the Tranque- 
bar, as there’s no rocks handy and: she wants to get rid of 
a few barnacles. Like as not, she’ll clean us off a bit, so 
we'll make a faster passage when the wind comes.’ 

“That seemed to cheer the old man for a minute, but 
he was just cantankerous enough to grumble again be- 
cause Mildred didn’t rub us the same way every time, 
from astern forrad, so’s to keep us moving on our course. 
You see, she’d go ahead on our port side and, with the 
helm up a bit, as you might say, we'd fetch a length 
toward Bermuda. Then she’d charge back again to star- 
board and set us astern, maybe half a length, for Africa. 
At that we were half a length to the good, according to 
some chips we hove overboard, and the mate figured we 
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ought to log a mile for every seven hundred and sixty 
round trips of Mildred’s. If we could train her just to rub 
ahead, we’d do the same in forty odd, and that would be 
worth something. 

“So I got out on the bowsprit and tried to wave her 
around, but I guess she thought I was trying to make up 
to her and was a bit bashful with all the rest looking on, 
for she shoveled her nose under and spouted a barrel of 
water that nearly washed me off. Then she sounded and 
the old man got mad because I'd scared her away. 

“Knowing whales, especially humpbacks, I mistrusted 
she’d come back 
again, for she’d 
only cleaned off 
her boot-top, as 
you might say, 
and sure enough, 
the next day, 
along about the 
middle of the fore- 
noon watch, there 
she was, simper- 
ing as ever. In 
the meantime I’d 
been thinking up 
a scheme to gentle 
her, like, for the 
benefit of the skip- 
per’s Missus and 
little Bertram. 

“By now she 
was rolling over a 
bit, to get at the 
barnacles farther 
down, so to help 
her out and get 
her used to me, 
I'd fitted up one 
of the steering 
oars with a cleat 
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Mrs. .Tattoon and the young one?’ I got back at him, and 
he wanted to know what sort of Tom Cox’s traverse I 
was up to, but I wouldn't tell him for fear he’d put me in 
irons, thinking I’d gone balmy. ; 

‘Well, the next day she turned up a little later — you 
can’t expect a woman to keep her manicuring appoint- 
ment right on the dot — and she was skittisher’n ever, 
just as though she’d left the breakfast dishes for the hus- 
band to do in case he came home early. 

“By now we were working right down to her garboards 
and she was getting so pampered that she didn’t bother to 
rub against the 
Tranquebar, but 
just rolled over 
like a big dog 
wanting to have 
its belly scratched. 
I'd begun to call 
her Mildred, and 
talked to her, but 
what she liked 
best was to have 
me sing Two 
Little Girls in 
Blue and The 
Spanish Cavalier 
—and you know 
what my voice is, 
Pete. Anyway, 
that was one per- 
son who liked it, 
though all hands 
and the cook was 
going around with 
oakum stuffed in 
their ears and 
threatening to 
throw a round 
turn around my 
neck and hoist 
me into the cross- 
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end of the blade. “She shoveled her nose under and spouted a barrel of water that nearly washed me off the trees if I thought 
bowspri 


At first she didn’t 

see what I was 

doing, her dry eye being cocked right up at the middle 
of the sky, but she seemed to like it and slowed down, 
which gave me a good chance to get at some of the big 
itchy ones. But after a couple of passears, her curiosity 
got the better of her, woman-like, and she fetched on an 
even keel, dead amidships, and caught me in the act. I 
was afraid the sight of my oar would scare her off, but she 
only blew a sigh that made the 7ranquebar tremble like 
we'd scraped against a reef, and then she rolled back 
again for me to keep on scratching. 

‘After a while she begun to feel hungry, I guess, or: 
maybe her skin was getting raw from all that rubbing; 
anyway she let off a couple of little blows like she was say- 
ing, ‘Ta-ta,’ and that was all for that day. Can’t say I was 
a dang bit sorry, for’it was a job of work pushing that 
hefty oar against barnacles as big as apples and running 
from one side of the ship to the other with it for a couple 
of hours in the hot sun. But I wouldn’t trust the job to 
any one else, and when the skipper and the mate com- 
pared their sights that noon they found we’d made close 
onto a quarter of a mile over the bottom. 

“*But what’s a quarter of a mile,’ growled the old man, 
‘when that blasted Mildred of yours’ll be wearing us 
right down to the frames if she keeps it up?’ You see, I'd 
named her Mildred after an old aunt of mine that had a 
bad time with the shingles. 

“And what’s a bit of planking against the health of 


it.” up any more di- 
does. But I knew 
what I was doing, and I made bold to poke her in the ribs, 
just for old time’s sake, which she paid no more attention 
to than if you’d dropped a walnut on an elephant’s back. 
“Now if you knew anything about whales, which you 
wouldn’t, being one of these fresh-water sailors that 
wouldn’t know a sextant from the Friday-face that takes 
up the collection in a plush ditty bag, you’d know that 
the biggest and most aggravating barnacles grow right 
under the fins where they ain’t so easy to get at. Well, all 
this time I was figuring that she wouldn’t be satisfied till 
I’d shaved her under her arms, as you might say, and to 
do that I’d have to go aboard her. So I was all ready when 
she eased along for her next treatment. Had my feet 
sewed up in pieces of gunny which I stomped in a box of 
resin so I wouldn’t slip off her, and looped the end of a 
gantline under my arms so the boys could haul me up in 
case she bashed me with her fin. 

“And there she was, ‘fin out’ but enjoying life, right 
under the shade of an old fores’l we'd rigged out to port. 
I forgot to tell you about that awning the other time, 
didn’t I, Pete?”’ 

“Sure. And that gag about the gunny-sackin’ and the 
resin is a new one, too,’’ answered Pete. ‘“‘ You're im- 
provin’.”’ 

“‘Howsomever, this was the crooshal moment, for 
things was going mighty hard with Mrs. Tattoon and 
little Bertram, being down to salt junk first and second 















hand, as you might say, and nothin’ in the way of fresh 
fodder for three weeks back. Not to mention them shoats 
_ of the skipper’s that were fined down like a pod of Ar- 
kansas razor-backs, they was so thin. My fingers was fair 
sweatin’ from excitement, but I jumped off the rail with a 
‘scraper in my hand, and landed plumb on her ticklish 
spot. 

a Down come her fin, kerflop, but I was quick as a flea, 
and when she hoisted her flipper again, I was right there, 
diggin’ away at the big barnacles and throwing ‘em 
aboard for souvenirs. And she liked it! Say, I could feel 
her rumbling and chortling under me like a young vol- 
cano. Right spang up in the air she held that fin, and she 
was all mine! 

‘“‘So then I yelled to big Aleck, who'd got his growth on 
a farm over in Sweden, and he come aboard with me, 
rigged the same as I was, gunny and all, and eased him- 
self down to her starboard milker which was just clear of 
the water. You see, she’d had a calf and lost it and was 
bung up with milk, barrels of it! 

‘“The mate lowered a bucket, and Aleck milked right 
into it. When we was about twenty gallons to the good, I 
told Aleck to belay and go aboard again, and I was hoisted 
in myself, after giving Mildred a kick in the fin to let her 
know that was all for that morning. You see, I was nurs- 
ing this job so’s to spell her as long as possible, in case the 
milk was all right. 

‘“‘Which it was. The minute I was on deck again, the 
skipper fetched me right down into the cabin and there 
was Bertram with his stomach swelled up like a calabash, 
sucking away on his third bottle. And Mrs. Tattoon was 
sitting bolt up in the old man’s Madeira chair, get- 
ting around her second bow! of milk and biscuits. ‘Bill,’ 
says she, ‘I don’t know how I can ever thank you and 
Mildred.’ 

‘**Oh, we’re glad to do it,’ I told her, ‘and if I can only 
keep Mildred with us’ (like talking about a new cook 
that’s too good to stay past Thursday), ‘till we work into 
the trades again, we'll be all right.’ 

‘“When I come on deck again, there was Mildred, still 
hanging around, and I had to drive her off with a boat- 
hook. You’ve got to be stern with some wimmin, just to 
make ’em like you more. 


“I was putting away the boathook, when the old man 


came up and slapped me on the back and gave me a good 
cigar. ‘ Bill,’ says he, ‘ you’re the saving of their lives,’ and 
I was going to say, ‘Hell, I’d do anything for Mrs. Tat- 
toon and the kid,’ when he pointed forrad, and there, 
abreast the crew’s hatch, was Lil and the eight shoats, 
guzzling away in their trough while one of the hands was 
keeping it filled with milk. 

‘Say! We had cream in our java, and butter which the 
bosun churned up in one of the skipper’s chart pipes, and 
milk’n biscuits — we called it weevil sling — and barna- 
cle stew, and I don’t know what all, till the whole passel 
of us, from Bertram and the rooters to the captain him- 
self, was fair gurgling with it. "T'was a good thing it was 
calm just then, and we didn’t have to work ship, or we'd 
have spilled over. 

‘Sunday Mildred came around before church and I 
scraped some more on that same fin. Aleck was getting 
pretty good at his job by this time, so he aimed the milk 
right aboard and after the mate’d caught a tubful the 
crew and the shoats and Lil lined up along the rail and 
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got their dollops by turns, right off the hose, as you might 
say. 

“To flemish down the yarn, I finished Mildred’s star- 
board fin by Monday noon, and that night a breeze come 
up, so we unrigged the awning and by morning we’d made 
90 miles. Just after sun-up, I made out the spout of a 
humpback, down to looard, and I have no doubt it was 
Mildred who’d missed us, as we’d bent our course to the 
norrad. It looked kind of lonesome, way off there, and 
made me feel sort of mean for not finishing up her port 
fin. But how was I to know the wind would come so soon, 
and so be the cause of poor Mildred’s end?”’ 

‘Mildred ain’t no more, then?’ queried Pete, not 
without some show of emotion, for sailors are rather 
susceptible to sad yarns. ‘‘ You never told me that be- 
fore.” 

““Couldn’t bear to. But now it’s out and you might as 
well have the rest of it. 

‘Like I’d promised the old man, we made a quick pas- 
sage, what with our bilges fairly clear of weed and barna- 
cles from Mildred’s rubbing, and fetched New York in a 
little over a couple of weeks. About a month later, I met 
up with Captain Marlin who’d just come into New Bed- 
ford, full up from a long voyage.” 

‘** Bill,’ says he, ‘I’ve never failed to come back bung 
up with oil, but I almost did this time and it’s a queer 
yarn, believe it or not.’”’ 

“*Veer it out,’ says I, trying to keep down the lump in 
my throat, for I knew it had something to do with Mil- 
dred and it wouldn’t be cheerful.” 

““*Well,’ he begun, chaumping them big ugly horse 
teeth of his, ‘we finished up on the Africa grounds with 
about 40 barrels to go, and as the season was getting late, 
I laid up for home, hoping we’d make a strike off the 
West Indies on our way. Then we fetched into the calms, 
and one morning about the middle of the forenoon watch, 
the masthead raised a spout.’”’ 

“That would be Mildred, all right, and I swallowed my 
quid but hove it up again, and said, ‘Humpback, I'll bet.’”’ 

““*How’d you know?’ he asked. But he didn’t wait for 
me to tell him.” 

““*Humpback, right enough,’ he chaumped, ‘and be- 
fore we could lower away, she come slap alongside, rub- 
bing against the ship and holding up her port flipper!’ 

‘““*Did she look all scraped off, clean as a smelt?’ I 
asked, blowing my nose so’s I could wipe my eyes.” 

‘“* There was the funny part of it. I never saw a cow as 
tidy as that one was, all but some barnacles under that 
port fin of hers.’’’ 

‘““* Mildred!’ I snivelled to myself, thinking of her two- 
fathom smile all wasted on them greasy galoots.”’ 

‘“**Well, there was my 40 barrels,’ said the old blubber 
hunter, as though the good Lord had sent my Mildred just 
for his especial benefit, ‘and all we had to do was to heave 
a bomb lance into her and there she was right alongside 
the cutting stage.’”’ 

“So that was the last of Mildred. Young and trusting 
like, she’d come to the next ship to finish that job of man- 
icuring, but it was the wrong one and they’d killed her. 

“Of course, I didn’t tell Captain Marlin about her. 
He’d only laugh. But I went aboard his ship and got a 
bottle of oil out of one of Mildred’s barrels, and if you come 
up to my brother’s house, some time, I’ll show it to you. 
Ain’t that the tug coming alongside?’’ 











Hard 
Learned 
Lessons 


Some Incidents of a 
Cruise to Labrador 


By Joun T. RowLanp 





The spacious deck of the good (?) ship Komatik. 


jE set sail at 11 o'clock one night in July 
for the coast of Labrador where the 
owner of our boat (whose time was more 
valuable than ours) was to come aboard 
for a cruise. Our complement consisted 
of four amateurs of undergraduate age 

and one professional, who was a rare 
sketch. Gloucester was the taking-off place. We chose the 
middle of a foggy night in which to start simply because 
after working hard for five days that happened to be the 
hour when our preparations ended. Having nothing else 
to do we went to sea. 

As a matter of fact, there were quite a few things we 
might have done had we but known. But our ideas were 
chiefly theoretical and this northern voyage was more or 
less a leap into the dark. What made the experiment more 
intriguing was the fact that our ship, too, was an experi- 
ment. The Komatik had been designed by an amateur 
on the major premise that a craft for those turbulent 
waters should be flush-decked. There were limiting factors 
as to size, cost and rig. The result was a schooner 30 
feet long, with plumb stem and chopped off stern, tre- 
mendous freeboard, and full headroom below. Her sheer 
line was as straight as a ruler could draw it, and she was 
as high out of water amidships as she was at stem or 
stern. In fact, her outboard profile resembled nothing 
quite so much as a seagoing cracker-box with a pair of 
masts added. Her sections were those of a power boat 
rather than a sailer, though she had appended a long 
straight keel with a small amount of ballast to keep her 
from rolling over when under sail. Her rudder was a small 
iron plate, in front of which she dragged a huge three- 
bladed propeller. Such was the craft in which we inno- 
cently set out to sail to Labrador. 

Nevertheless, she had a few good points. As a power 
boat she was admirable, her 14-horsepower kerosene 
motor giving her a good 8 knots in anything but a steep 
head sea. She sailed well, too, under certain conditions. 
In rough water she was right on top of everything, and 
you could not drown her. And thanks to her five-foot 
draft, which was practically all keel, she did not blow 
off to leeward half as badly as one might imagine from 
her looks. But there the advantages ceased. Her pe- 
culiarities, and the lessons they taught us, form the 
substance of this tale. 

We got away at half an hour before midnight on July 





3rd. When the bells of Gloucester were ringing in Inde- 
pendence Day we had already plunged into the pea soup 
fog off Eastern Point. As the titular head of the expedition 
and pro tem skipper of our ship, I determined to go 
straight offshore and keep her going till we reached Halifax. 
Accordingly, we laid a course to clear Cape Sable, Nova 
Scotia, by a few miles. This scandalized our professional 
adviser, Larry, who would have much preferred to trim 
the coast. However, as I look back on some of those early 
cruises from the dispassionate viewpoint of later years, I 
cannot help being struck by the degree to which the 
pure logic of youth was correct. Most of the world’s great 
battles have been won by young generals, and I think the 
reason is that their purpose was not made timid by the 
whisperings of experience. So, at any rate, it was with us. 
Under conditions which were favorable for going offshore 
and making a straight run, which was the very thing we 
wanted to do, why spoil it by attempting to smell one’s 
way along the coast at the cost of great risk and small 
progress? Nevertheless, Larry did not like it. We had 
tried to explain his status when we hired him, but perhaps 
he did not listen. At any rate, we had to do it again with 
some emphasis now. When we finished he took to his 
bunk. 

In fact, our organization on the Komatik was unique. 
The office of skipper went by election, and a new election 
might be called in any port where we were to remain over 
night. At sea, however, and in any emergency, whatso- 
ever, the power of the acting skipper was absolute. He 
could even cause to be cast overboard offending personal 
articles which got adrift and were in the way; and the 
owner had no redress. There was only one limitation to his 
power — he could not ask the acting engineer to stand a 
deck watch. (But he sometimes did, because Larry 
proved useless as a mate.) He might call upon all and 
sundry for their opinions and advice, but he was not 
bound to follow it if it did not seem good. He did not have 
to cook. 

Where Larry fell down was in not understanding what 
the word ‘‘adviser” meant. It upset him greatly to have 
his advice meekly followed in one case and disregarded 
in the very next. 

There was a fresh breeze at southwest and we made 
splendid time all the first night. Next day the breeze 
gradually faded out, ieaving a long oily swell heaving in 
under the fog. But with evening it freshened again and 
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gave us all we wanted during the night. At 4 a.m. of the 
5th our dead reckoning showed that we should be ap- 
proaching Cape Sable. We listened long and hard for the 
whistle on Seal Island, but there was nothing to be heard. 
The skipper decided it was time to start taking soundings, 
and attempted to heave-to for that purpose. We were at 
that time under full sail with the motor running, so the 
clutch was thrown out and the helm put down to bring 
Komatik up into the wind. To our amazement she would 
not come. Unfortunately, the motor, as we now discov- 
ered, would not run idle; it cooled off and died, being of 
the coal oil persuasion that has to run under load to keep 
its ignition bulbs cherry red. Starting it was always a 
terrific labor, and as we were sick and tired of its noise, 
and the breeze was fresh, we decided to dispense with its 
aid. But without it our alleged 
schooner simply would not 
handle. We lowered our jibs 
and trimmed the main sheet 
down fiat—and still she 
would not come up. When 
within about six points of the 
wind she stuck and plugged 
ahead. Then we got sail on 
her and tried to give her a 
good rap full in order to shoot 
her up, but she refused 
equally to pay off and bring 
the wind abeam. We eased 
the main sheet well off and 
trimmed the jib towindward, 
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well overhead and lifted enough to give a fair horizon. 
I brought out the trusty sextant (which had been pur- 
chased in a Chelsea pawn shop for twenty dollars) and 
succeeded in catching a good meridian altitude sight. 
Better still, I ‘‘took’’ our longitude, almost. forcibly, 
by a method which Nathaniel Bowditch would never 
have approved, because it involves no computation. I 
had not then mastered the intricacies of the old Time 
Sight, and Marc St. Hilaire was a name as yet unknown, 
but it occurred to me, in the innocence of my youth, that 
I could invent a satisfactory method of my own. Thus, 
if one observed an altitude of the sun half an hour or so 
before noon and noted the time, and then caught the 
descending orb at exactly the same altitude post meridian, 
and noted that time, it must follow that apparent noon 
at ship occurred midway be- 
tween the two sights. It was 
necessary then only toconvert 
the’Greenwich Mean Time of 
the apparent noon into arc, 
and, presto, you had your 
longitude — just like that! It 
happens that this simple and 
obvious method is moderately 
accurate only at the time of 
the solstice, when the sun’s 
declination is constant. I did 
not think of that, but it also 
happened that we were close 
to the summer solstice, so the 
answer I got was right. And 
the beauty of it was that, 











and still she would not go. 
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having both latitude and lon- 
gitude, I was able to fix our 
noon position to a_ hair. 
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In this dilemma Larry 
came to the rescue by show- 
ing us how to take a deep sea a Sn 
sounding under way. A hun- be, 
dred fathoms ran out, with no i“ 
bottom. This was disconcert- Nisa satnacinls abemnengo 


ing, as we should have been 
well within the 30-fathom 
curve. It could only mean that we were some 20 miles south 
of where we should have been, and we could not lay the 


blame for our predicament either on currents or on our . 


steering. Subsequently we discovered that Komatik had 
a tendency to go to starboard, regardless of whether it 
was the lee or the weather side. This had an amusing 
consequence, as you will learn. At the time, however, we 
were merely puzzled — and a trifle annoyed by Larry, 
who seized the occasion to comment upon our navigation 
and the folly of going to sea with a bunch of ‘‘yachters” 
in a small boat. 

I consulted with Bob, who, being engineer as well as the 
best sailor on board, had a double reason for wishing to 
make her sail. We determined to tame the brute. There 
was plenty of wind — from a little west of south — so we 
lowered the mainsail entirely and did everything possible 
to make her pay off. By using oars to supplement the tin 
plate rudder, we managed at last to bring the wind aft, 
but the moment the peak of the mainsail was shown again 
she came once more to her favorite and, indeed, only 
point of sailing, with the wind two points forward of the 
beam. While that course did not allow us to approach the 
coast it would at least permit progress in the general 
direction of Halifax without running us into any danger, 
so at last we gave in and let her have her way. She started 
off then and sailed splendidly with everything taut and 
drawing well. Some self-steerer, that craft! She reminded 
me of a tough-mouthed, headstrong brute of a horse. 

The breeze continuing fresh and fair, we ran all that 
morning under sail alone, thus giving a welcome rest to 
our ear drums. Towards noon the fog burnt off pretty 


Outboard profile of Komatik, drawn nearly to scale by the author. 





This so amazed all hands 
that they staged a celebra- 


eee tion in my honor, but Larry 


took his bottle and went to 
his bunk. 

However, we were still confronted with a problem. 
My fix agreed pretty well with the known facts in showing 
that we were to Hell and gone away offshore. Moreover, 
the Scotia coast trends up pretty well northeasterly, so 
it would do us little good to keep making easting if we 
could not make a little northing at the same time. The 
breeze threatened if anything to go more westerly and 
Komatik refused to bring the wind so much as half a 
point further aft. There was nothing for it, then, but to 
start the coal oil motor. Looking down into the small 
and stuffy cabin where two naked slaves struggled with 
crank and bar while their white bodies glistened with 
sweat, one might easily have imagined himself gazing 
into the glory hole of a medieval galley. At last, however, 
the stinking Moloch started and we were able with his 
condescending aid to steer a course. 

As afternoon progressed, the breeze turned into a 
smoky sou’wester and freshened to half a gale. We were 
driving almost dead before it under sail and power and 
making famous time. And now another peculiarity of our 
ship developed. She was a sort of hermaphrodite, really, 
the forward half being that of a sailing craft and the after 
half a launch. Or perhaps you might call her a mermaid — 
I really don’t know. Anyhow, with wind and sea aft she 
became an out-and-out power boat and rolled and yawed 
as such. We doused the mainsail to save a jibe, but there 
seemed to be nothing one could do to ease the rolling. 
It became appalling. Larry came up two or three times 
and looked around, but promptly retreated to his Jair. 
And, to tell the truth, we were not asking his advice. 
Staying aboard Komatik’s flush deck was about like 
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Sunset on the Labrador. 


riding a bronco, and most of the time we were quite busy 
just hanging on. I decided that if and when we reached 
Halifax something must be done to tame her manners. 

Like most sou’westers, this one went down with the sun 
and gave us a moderate night. The next day was calm, 
but though we made Sambro early in the morning we did 
not succeed in entering harbor until midafternoon, be- 
cause of trouble with the motor. When we did, the Queen’s 
Hotel beer tasted very, very good. 

Sitting as Committee of the Whole, the ship’s com- 
pany agreed that something must be done to make our 
ship behave. Various theories were advanced but Larry’s 
seemed the soundest, to wit: that she rode too high and 
needed something to ‘‘fetch her down to her bearin’s.”’ 
Half a ton of iron on the keel was all the ballast she 
boasted. However, there was a fine pile of cobblestones 
on the very dock to which we were made fast. We formed 
a human chain and passed these down into the cabin. 
It was not long before we had her filled up to the level of 
the lower bunks, thereby sacrificing all the headroom 
for which her alleged design had been created. But it 
did make a difference in the way she sat in the water — 
also, as subsequently proved, in her manners. 

This inside ballast caused a little temporary friction 
when I caught the cook sweeping crumbs, et cetera, 
from the mess table on to the rock pile to sift down 
through the crevices and eventually find their way into 
the bilge. This was soon over, but to my dismay all hands; 
with the exception of Bob, caught Larry’s trick of using 
the rock pile as a combined ash tray and spittoon. This 
called for drastic action, so I ordered the ballast all taken 
out again and the bilges washed clean. I returned from a 
little stroll uptown to find the cobblestones still on board 
and a mutiny on my hands. As we were in port and the 
vessel tied to a dock it seemed an appropriate time to 
call a meeting and pass over the aegis of command. As 
so often happens in such cases, however, no one seemed 
anxious to assume it. Bob was the only person qualified 
to do so and he wisely refused the job unless we hired a 
professional engineer. The upshot was that I continued on 
as skipper, but with a better understanding as to the 
rights and prerogatives of command. So this episode really 
served to clear the air. We flushed down the ballast with 
numerous buckets of salt water and then pumped her 
dry. It cleaned her out all right, but our quarters re- 
mained somewhat musty for the remainder of the cruise. 

After leaving Halifax we were blessed with a few days 
of fine weather. The run down along the coast of Nova 
Scotia and through the Bras d’Or Lakes was delightful. 
When we started out from Cape North to cross the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence a hard nor’wester hit us that kicked up 
a nasty chop and made the little Komatik fairly dance a 
jig. Without the extra ballast we would have been in a 
bad fix, since we had to slam her to windward for a dozen 
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A Labrador fish stage. 


miles under both sail and power to gain the shelter of St. 
Paul Island before it got too bad. By sunset the gulf, as 
far as one could see, was a smother of white and our tiny 
haven had become a harbor of refuge for a fleet of fishing 
craft. It blew great guns all night and the following fore- 
noon. Yachtsmen venturing into these waters should be 
prepared for such weather even in midsummer, as a spell 
of sultry weather with southerly airs is almost always 
followed by a hard blow out of the northwest. The 
barometer will give a few hours’ warning, falling rapidly 
just before the wind hauls. 

By noon the glass had returned to normal and the peak 
of the blow was past, so we got under way and had a fine 
afternoon’s run under sail and power. By evening the 
high coast of Newfoundland was plainly visible on the 
starboard hand while we ran almost parallel with it on a 
northerly course. But after sunset the breeze freshened 
again and started coming in hard gusts out of the west. 
This put us directly on a lee shore, made more dangerous 
by Komatik’s propensity to go to starboard, so we had 
no choice but to haul her by the wind and work for an 
offing. We continued to do this all night, and at dawn 
found ourselves approximately the same distance from 
the coast but a good way further north in the vicinity 
of Bay of Islands, remarkable for the dome-shaped con- 
tours of its hills. Here we made harbor and lay over 
twenty-four hours to rest up. 

We had now been some two weeks on the way, driving 
pretty steadily and under the constant strain of struggling 
with a refractory motor and a still more refractory boat. 
Added to these difficulties was the discomfort of cramped 
quarters — six men on a 30-foot craft — and the absence 
of good food. The coal cook stove was located beside the 
motor in such a position that if the chef was not very 
careful he was more than likely to bring a tender part of 
his anatomy in contact with the red hot ignition bulbs or 
to grab hold of the almost equally hot exhaust. The result 
was that after the first day at sea he could neither sit 
down nor pull a rope. The chow suffered so badly that ore 
could scarcely blame Larry for retiring with a bottle to 
his bunk. In fact, it began to look as though we might 
turn into a floating madhouse if we did not reach Battle 
Harbor soon. I talked the situation over with Bob, who 
felt as I did and agreed to back me up in making a straight 
run through to the end. 

Fortunately, the weather favored this design and gave 
us a good chance down into the Strait of Belle Isle. There, 
however, the usual fog obscured the way and Larry’s 
local knowledge proved rather hazy, too. At four o’clock 
in the morning, with a nor’easter commencing to snort 
up and with visibility of not more than a hundred yards, 
we bludgeoned Komattk into a tiny crevice among some 
rock isles, much as one might drive a mule into a strange 

(Continued on page 86) 





Rival III—A New 56- 
Foot Cruising Ketch 


For cruising, the ketch rig is growing in popularity 
in American waters. Here is a new boat built this 
year, the Rival III, for William H. Judson, of the 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. She is flush-decked with 
a small cabin house aft. Her dimensions are: Length 
over all, 5614’; water line, 40’; extreme beam, 12’ 
10”; draft, 8’; sail area, 1500 sq. ft. Ford, Payne & 
Sweisguth were the designers. The reproductions 
show plenty of room on deck, a well arranged saloon 
and a double stateroom aft. For power, Rival has a 
Scripps F-4 engine, turning at 800 r.p.m. and a Hyde 
feathering propeller. She is both a handsome and an 
able looking craft. 



































South of the Cape with the Eastern Yacht Club 


A Good-Sized Fleet, Including the Large Schooners and the Sloop “‘Blackshear,’ Takes Part 
in the Squadron “Runs Under Varied Conditions 


By Wiiu1am U. Swan 


Club has held a cruise that has, up to this year, 
been a strictly clubby affair, but with its fleet of 
major racing yachts at low ebb, the Marblehead organiza- 
tion extended an invitation to well known outsiders to join 
in the squadron runs along the southeastern New England 
coast. Several New York members, headed by Clifford D. 
Mallory, Harry L. Maxwell and William A. W. Stewart, 
mobilized a flock of Long Island Sound boats flying the 
burgees of half a dozen clubs, so that the fleet at the 
rendezvous at Marion on July 9th was one of the largest 
under the Eastern flag since the war. Besides the Vanitie, 
Resolute and Blackshear to furnish sport in the largest 
class, the squadron included the three ‘‘M”’ boats 
Prestige, Valiant and Chiora, five of the new Twelve- 
metres, eight of the ‘‘Tens,”’ a quartette of Seawanhaka 
schooners, a like number of ‘‘Forties,’’ four Q Class 
yachts, and a few auxiliary schooners and ketches. 
As a ‘‘come on” to Buzzard’s Bay, the 
Beverly Yacht Club set its midsummer series 
ahead a full month, so that some of the yachts 
enjoyed nine days of racing under varied con- 
ditions of wind and sea. The famous south- 
wester was some days getting settled down to 
its work, but after starting, it blew harder each 
day until, on the final 
run, it piped up to 30 
knots, and practically 
everyone was ready to 
cry ‘‘Hold, enough!” 
The Beverly series, 
under the cordial and 
able management of 
Commodore Robert 
W. Cumming and 
Chairman H. Nelson 
Emmons, opened on 
July 5th with a light 
weather affair in 
which the Twelve- 
metre Anitra, owned 
by Charles L. Hard- 
ing, led Harold S. 
Vanderbilt’s Class M 
boat Prestige over 
most of the course, 
and while nosed out at the line by two seconds, she won 
easily on time allowance. The Rowdy took the race for the 
‘‘Forties,’’ and the Falcon was victor in the Q Class. The 
rest of the fleet was made up of local small fry. The next 
day, however, the breeze chopped round and blew so fresh 
from the northeast that the “‘Q’s’’ hugged their anchor 
cables, all the ‘‘Forties’’ smashed their spinnaker poles, 
and the A nitra was driven into New Bedford with a broken 
boom, leaving the Prestige, with scuppers boiling, to 
finish alone. The aforesaid small fry enjoyed it hugely, 
and it was a delight to see youngsters sailing two-reefed 
Herreshoff ‘‘Twelves” in a tumbling sea with an abandon 
that augurs well for the future. With most of the fleet 
undergoing minor repairs, the final day was left to the 
“Q's” and the little fellows, but that night all hands 
talked it over at the annual clam bake which Beverly beds 
down on the beach early in the afternoon. 


Aer every summer for 58 years the Eastern Yacht 


At the captains’ meeting of the Eastern on board the 
flagship Shawna, on the morning of July 9th, the sugges- 
tion of John G. Alden that in addition to the regular 
classes, the fleet be divided into two sections — sloops and 
schooners — as on a New York Yacht Club cruise, was 
adopted and a call for prizes brought an avalanche of cups. 

The race which fol- 
lowed in the afternoon 
was the nearest thing 
to a drifting match 
that Buzzard’s Bay has 
staged in years. Even 
the Blackshear took 
over five hours in 
covering a 20-mile tri- 
angle and winning her 
initial race, with the 
Resolute, her only an- 
tagonist in the large 
class, 12 minutes a- 
stern. -The Q Class 
double-ender Nor’ East- 


















by Grafton Smith, 
showed her remarkable 
light weather qualities 
by taking the cup for 
sloops, while the Sea- 
wanhaka schooner 
Seven Seas won that for 
schooners. 

The southwester was 
hitting 15 knots when 
the fleet came out for 
the 23 mile run through 
Quick’s Hole and up 
Vineyard Sound, and 
under these stirring 
conditions the starts 
were nearly all quite 
thrilling, especially in 
the Twelve-metre and 
“Forties,” in which 
Charles L. Harding suc- 
cessfully worked the 
port tack with the 


Anitra in the former, and his son Henry duplicated the stunt 
in the Pamparo five minutes later. It availed but little, how- 
ever, for both father and son made the mistake of bucking 
a flood tide in the middle of the bay while the rest of the 
fleet worked the Naushon shore. The race between the 
Resolute and Blackshear was a fine one. The latter, with 
John S. Lawrence at the wheel, won the starting honors, 
but was unable to keep the Clark yacht from nosing out 
into the lead before reaching Quick’s Hole, 12 miles down 
the bay to windward. But on the reach up to the finish at 
West Chop the sloop held the schooner and was only 3 
minutes and 25 seconds astern at the line. Just after 
entering the harbor the Twelve-metre Onawa, which was 
joining the fleet from Naushon, lost her mast through the 
slipping of one of the shroud bands. 
The next day showed the necessity of an immediate 
revision of the signal code. It was dull and lowering, with 
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Photos by A. C. Church 


E. Walter Clark’s schooner Resolute finishing off West Chop on the run 
from Mattapoisett to Vineyard Haven, when she won the Ten-Metre As- 
sociation Cup. 


er V, owned and sailed. 
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A start of the Class Q sloops on the Eastern cruise. Left to right: Falcon, Tartar and Nor’ Easter. 


stray wisps of fog on the southwester when the yachts 
came out for the run to Newport. Through an accident in 
the harbor the regatta committee boat was late at the 
starting line, and as one or two other yachts were also 
slow the well known ‘‘G”’ pennant was hoisted. Now the 
“G” signal, according to all codes, means ‘‘ Race post- 
poned until later in the day,” and instead of waiting to 


ak 


fei <A 








on the cruise and annexed considerable silverware. 


see how long ‘‘later’’ was in the estimation of the regatta 
committee, practically the entire fleet scurried back out 
of the fog and the sea to a quiet anchorage behind the 
breakwater at Vineyard Haven, with a chance for a little 
golf. 

It is obvious that the ‘‘G”’ signal should mean, as it has 
been interpreted both on Long Island Sound and at 
Marblehead, ‘‘Race postponed for an interval of 15 
minutes,’’ and should be so stated in the rules. It is quite 
true that the regatta committee might have hoisted the 
“I” flag with two other flags, giving the hour to which the 
race was postponed, but this method has been used so 


seldom that it would probably have been confusing. 


No one seemed disgruntled over the calling off of the 
race, for the yachtsmen streamed over Martha’s Vine- 
yard, sampling Gay Head lobsters and Edgartown sword- 
fish, while W. Cameron Forbes, the present ‘‘governor”’ 
of Naushon, entertained 40 on the ten-mile island which 
his grandfather, John M. Forbes, purchased 70 years ago. 

The fleet had a grand good 37-mile thrash up a 20-knot 
foggy southwester in the run to Newport on July 12th, 
and again the duel between the Resolute and Blackshear 
featured the race. Just after the start the Twelve-metre 
Iris lost her mast off Tarpaulin Cove, while several 
smaller craft suffered minor mishaps. The Blackshear held 
the Resolute nearly to Cuttyhunk, when the schooner 
slipped out from under and led at Brenton’s Reef by four 
minutes. The Vanitie took a hand in the racing on the 
Block Island run of the 13th and did it in masterly style. 
The Resolute, although given every opportunity to 
pick and choose her berth at the start, seemed loggy and 
gun shy, and proved a trailer all the way. John Lawrence 
again won the start, outmaneuvering George Nichols, 
who sailed the Vanitie, but inside of five minutes the 
handsome Whitney schooner, with her owner aboard, was 
out in the lead, and by the time Point Judith was abeam 
she had saved her time allowance on both her rivals. The 
breeze this day was a good 25-mile-an-hour affair, and 
Block Island Sound was beginning to smoke as the yachts 
slipped into the placid waters of Great Salt Pond, where 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Track chart of voyage of Waiandance from Halifax to the Cape Cod Canal, showing drift in gale, June 20th-2ist. 








From Halifax to Essex in a Twelve-Metre 


Some Notes from the Log of “Waiandance,” On Her Maiden Voyage, Tell Something 
of the Performance of a Modern ‘Racing ‘Boat at Sea 


By Cuaries A. GoopwIN 





HE trip on the new twelve-metre racing 
yacht Waiandance which we made this 
spring was notable chiefly in the light it 
throws, first, upon the performance of a 
small vessel hove-to in a gale of wind 
at sea, and, second, as an indication of 
the sea-keeping qualities of a modern 

Marconi-rigged racing yacht built to the International 

Rule. 

We left New York on the Silvia on the 16th of June in 
most beautiful weather and the run down the Sound and 
across the Gulf was like a West Indian passage. The hori- 
zon was perfect and we practiced navigation to our 
hearts’ content, Captain James giving us the run of the 
ship and the use of his bridge and chart room. Even his 
chronometer box was opened to check our chronometer 
watch. 

Monday morning we were in Halifax. Across the docks 
and roofs we could see the tall masts of Onawa, Valiant 
and Waiandance, so we knew they had come and that the 
masts were in and that soon we could go. That night 
Onawa got away in a nice northerly breeze and lovely 
weather. The next morning Valiant was gone and the 
same night (Tuesday) we bent sail and stood down to the 
yacht club anchorage for the night. Tuesday’s sunset was 
a deep crimson and the clouds had an easterly look. We 
spent the evening making reef points. 

June 20th dawned clear and bright but with fog just 
outside. The breeze came in S.E. as we weighed anchor at 
10:50, Halifax time. At noon we changed the clocks to 
local apparent time and took our departure from Sambro 
Lightship at 12:15 L.A.T., our course to Brazil Rock be- 














ing 232° true and distance 108 miles. This course led us 
4% miles south of the Rock. Later on we were glad of the 
slight extra offing. At 5 o’clock that afternoon we were 
well on our way, averaging as high as 734 knots in the 
steadily increasing breeze under all plain sail. It had be- 
gun to blow harder and we edged steadily offshore. As the 
sea was getting up, we put a double reef (which is our 
close reef) into the mainsail and took off the jib, the breeze 
backing a little at a time. 

At 7 o'clock we agreed that it was going to blow and we 
hauled up on the port tack and drove her offshore. The 
barometer, by this time, had fallen from 30-32 to 30-10. 
The spray and rain short-circuited the electric light in the 
compass (electricity is all right on Long Island Sound in a 
power boat), and one man had to sit beside the binnacle 
and hold a copper lantern so that the helmsman could see. 
By 9 o’clock the sea had risen and the breeze was much 
stronger. Shortly after this the mainsail blew off the 
slides and it was inadvisable to carry on longer. We were 
glad of the life-lines and glad of plenty of beef when it 
came to taking the sail in. Most of it went into the water 
and we finally had to work her on to the other tack to roll 
it on board again. The boom was like a flail until, inch by 
inch, we gathered it in and hooked in the tackles and 
finally, at 11:20, everything was secure and we were lying 
hove-to on the port tack, under bare poles. It was a won- 
derful feeling — so securely did she lie and so quietly; only 
the rain and spray and wind and spindrift beat across us. 
One man was at the helm and one on the floor of the cock- 
pit out of the wind; the remainder were below for what 
rest could be had. 

Waiandance was equipped with two little flaps in the 
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cabin houses which were designed to permit air to come in 
when at anchor. On Roseway Bank they admitted not 
only air but sea water — by the bucket full. Every other 
part of the boat was tight. Not a drop did she leak through 
the hull and not more than once or twice an hour did any 
spray heavy enough to open these flaps come across her. 
I sat at the helm until daylight, admiring the wonderful 
way in which she lay. The wind by this time had backed 
to E.N.E. and the ship’s head was S.S.E. by compass, 
sometimes falling off to S. and again coming up to S.E., 
but mainly lying still. 

One hears the remark, ‘I 
wouldn’t like to go to sea 
with that mast.’”’ But the 
tall ‘mast was a surprisingly 
steadying influence and 
tended to check rolling. I 
never saw her dip her weather 
rail and I saw her dip her lee 
rail only once or twice. 

Thursday morning brought 
a great access of wind and sea 
and the combers were really 
awe-inspiring. How high were 
they? Oh, I don’t know. Per- 
haps 30 feet, the largest, and 
steep, too. How hard did it 
blow? A full gale of wind, 
probably, spindrift all the 
time. We held her one spoke 
up from hard down and at 
long intervals gave her a little 
helm to help her rise over 
some big fellow. 

We were a little anxious at 
first lest we should drive on 
to Cape Sable and we sup- 
posed that our drift was 
straight down to leeward. 
Twice during Thursday night 
the weather cleared, only to 
shut down, however, blacker 
than ever. The phosphorescence from the sea was wonder- 
ful and made us see lights ashore and passing ships more 
than once. I had just lain down in my sopping berth and 
wrapped my sopping blankets around me and placed my 
booted feet against the after companion ladder and had 
passed away from the cares and troubles of this mortal 
life — at least temporarily — when the call came from the 
wheel that the gale had broken and that it was time to go. 

For 29% hours she had lain quietly in a turmoil of 
waters. Now one revolution of the wheel sent her going 
down the back of a big one, and away without a rag of 
sail on until 5 o’clock, when we put the jib on. But 6 

_o’clock showed us 9'/;) miles on the course of 262° true. 

As soon as the crew was awake we had a magnificent 
breakfast served in the cockpit — the first meal aside 
from bread and crackers since Wednesday’s supper — and 
a happy gathering in the cockpit sang ‘‘ Rolling Home,” 
verse and chorus. Then Broa was hoisted up the mast and 
brought down the slides to which streamers of yarn were 
still hanging and it was a day’s work to relash the sails. 
The sea was still so high that it was not reasonable to 
hoist the mainsail and we were all too tired, or inert — 
whichever you like — to drag the heavy trysail from its 
locker and set that. We were averaging better than five 
knots under jib alone and going very comfortably. Just 
before noon we got a bit of sun and worked out our merid- 
ian altitude at 70°34’.4, giving a latitude of 42°51’.4, 
5 */1 miles N. of our latitude by dead reckoning. We got 

no more sun that day and no more sky of any kind except 
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One of the new Twelve-Metres, showing tall rig. 
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rain and clouds and a moderate to light air all throu. 
the night. 

Our longitude on June 22nd by dead reckoning was 
66° 34’. On the 23rd we got a good prime vertical at 8:2: 
05 and a second sight a little later, under even better c: 
ditions, and at noon, in longitude by dead reckonin, 
68°44’ and latitude by dead reckoning 42° 25’, we gcc 
latitude by observation of 42° 25’ and a longitude of 67° 
44’ by observation, showing us just one degree to the 
eastward of our dead reckoning position. This position, 
taken under excellent condi- 
tions, we regarded as reliable, 
but being south of our dead 
reckoning we looked for a 
southerly drift and set our 
course for Peaked Hill Bars 
W. by N. (N.., figuring that 
if there was no drift we would 
strike Boston Lightship and if 
there was we would still be 
clear of the shoals. That night 
the wind came S.W., still 
raining, with fog and reduced 
progress. At 5 o’clock on the 
morning of the 24th we called 
both watches and set the 
mainsail. Then began a splen- 
did rush in a fresh southerly 
wind toward our point of des- 
tination. 

At 9:42:52 the sun came out 
and the fog receded, giving 
us a fair horizon and, assum- 
ing a latitude of 42° 11’, we 
got a longitude of 69° 55’ 
which put us only a little way 
from Peaked Hill Bars Buoy 
if we were in that latitude. 
Then the fog shut in tight 
and we hove-to and put three 
reefs in the mainsail and took 
the jib off her so as to avoid 
the risk of stranding. At 1:06 we got another sight, not 
very good, but good enough to combine with our morning 
sights, which confirmed the longitude and gave us a lati- 
tude of 42° 25’. It seemed to us that the proper point of 
arrival for the kind of navigating we were able to do in the 
kind of boat we were in was Boston Lightship and neither 
Cape Ann nor Cape Cod, so that a 20-mile mistake in lat- 
itude either way was immaterial. Shortly after noon, at 
1:55, we sounded and found no bottom. At 2:37 we 
sounded again and got 19 fathoms, making it nearly posi- 
tive that we were on Stellwagen Bank. We sounded twice 
more but got no bottom. The course was held about 
W. \% N. by compass and at 5:15 we picked up Boston 
Light Whistle. The log reading since the soundings on the 
banks gave us a very fair longitude and we changed 
course at 5:30 to S.E. by S. % S. Between seven and eight 
we picked up the fog signal at Race Point and had it 
abeam before 9 o’clock, when the wind let go and we 
headed offshore W.N.W. and W.S.W. through the night 
under reefed mainsail. At 8 A.M. the next morning we 
were off Mary Ann Rocks in a dense fog which cleared 
enough for us to see the outline on Manomet. At 11 A.M. 
we were at the canal outer buoy. We anchored off the 
mouth of the canal at 11:20, and our voyage was over. 
We towed through at 4:10 and anchored at Wing’s Neck 
at 5:10. 

The next morning, June 26th, broke with a strong 
southerly breeze and dense fog. We towed to the outer 
(Continued on page 90) 














Prominent American Yacht Clubs 





The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, of Oyster Bay, has played an important part in the development of yacht design in the United States 

since it was organized in 1871. Today it is one of the most active small boat racing clubs in America and was responsible for international 

racing in small yachts. In 1895 it put up the famous Seawanhaka Cup for international competition, which has resulted in racing between 

the United States and Canada, Great Britain, and Norway. The drawings show the main lounge, a corner of the model room and the club- 
house itself, overlooking Oyster Bay, Long Island. 
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Vitesse, Rochester representative. 


Acadia, of the Royal Canadian Y. C. 
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Kathea II, of Watertown, the winner. 


Kathea IL, of Watertown, Wins George Cup 


By Cuarwes A. Raw Lincs 


N Lake Ontario one of two things happens. 
It blows high and Kathea II, of Water- 
town, ex-Dandelion, wins. It blows 
low and somebody else does. This year 
in the races for the George Cup, symbol 
of the championship in Class R of this 
smallest but scrappiest of the Great 
Lakes classes, it blew two out of the three days, and 
the cup left the lockers of the Rochester Yacht Club, 
winner last year for the first time, and returned to the 
home of its progenitors. 

The series sailed off Rochester was a good one. 
Acadia, of Toronto, and Diana, of Kingston, formerly 
one of the Hayseeds, flew the Canadian jack to give the 
meet a happy international aspect. 

Kathea won two firsts and one second and scored 14 
points. Vitesse, of Rochester, sired by Alden out of Lawley 
last year, won one first and two thirds for Rochester, 
totaling 11 points. Acadia, with two seconds and a fourth, 
was third in the total, scoring with ten points, a sum that 
surprised everyone. The showing of the boat from 
Toronto, where they have foresworn the old gods and 
gone in for the International Rule, was one of the high 
points of the racing. She was sent over across the inter- 
national line largely out of good fellowship, with few 
caring apparently whether she sailed or sank. She chose 
to sail and, with a crew of Corinthians just out of the 
youngster classes of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
sailed fast and well. 

Diana, the Kingston entry, tied for last place with the 
Barbara, of Oswego, a long lean horse of a 20-rater built 
in Germany. Both scored six points. 

The first race, July 25th, was sailed in a 15-mile 
nor’wester, Kathea’s heritage. She took the start, drop- 
ping on top of Vitesse at the gun. Under the lee of the 
Rochester boat was Barbara, starving to keep her place 
and still cross the line. She luffed. Vitesse had to luff with 
her and in the seconds it took Kathea was free with the 





chance to swing her legs. She was never headed. Indeed, 
like the queen, ‘‘H’it was h’impossible h’eeven to h’ap- 
proach ’er.’’ She nestled down into the robust arms of 
the nor’wester, knifed to weather, and left the rest 
floundering astern. 

The race turned into a parade with only minor high 
points to write about. Vitesse, second boat up the first 
leg, came about on her last tack to stand the mark. A 
hundred feet from the line Eugene Brennan, her forward 
man, swung away on the spinnaker halliard. It went up 
in a neat, pleated sausage, as carefully stopped as an 
hour of loving care by one of the best light canvas men 
on fresh water could stop it. 

Fifty feet from the buoy, with Vitesse fetching it just 
comfortably enough for a cup race, the sail broke out 
ten feet from the headboard. Just three stops gave way 
but the canvas spread out in a sickening fan. The wind- 
age, of course, was considerable. Peck Farley, sailing the 
Rochester boat, tried to carry on, but he could not fetch 
the buoy, and came about. He found Diana, of Kingston, 
under his lee and carried her with him. Acadia slipped in 
under their sterns and the Barbara just managed to 
follow her before the whipping sail could be handed. 
Vitesse brought about and Diana freed. 

Vitesse was able to overhaul the Oswego boat, but 
Acadia gave her her stern to look at until the finish. 
Kathea, 5 points; Acadia, 4; Vitesse, 3; Barbara, 2; Diana, 1. 

A Pollyanna of a breeze out of the north gave the next 
day’s race a more pleasing aspect for Rochester and 
Kingston, both with boats fond of soft going. Vitesse took 
the start, slightly astern but to weather of Kathea. 
Vitesse was sailing fast for the breeze and chose to cover 
Diana in spite of the fact that Kathea, because she had 
won the day before, was the boat to beat. 

Wyatt Uhlein, Kathea’s skipper, realizing that his 
only chance was to get away from the light-weather 
boats, pray for a fairing and use it if it came, went in- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Gardenia had little difficulty in winning the championship in Class I, taking all three races. 


The Lake Yacht Racing Association Regatta 


cA Large Fleet Sails in Fickle Breezes off Oswego. Class R Sloop “Shadow” Wins Lipton Cup 


Yacht Club held an international championship 

regatta that brought together a large fleet of yachts 
from both sides of Lake Ontario. The occasion was the 
Annual Regatta of the Lake Yacht Racing Association, 
sailed August ist, 2nd and 3rd, and except for the absence 
of Boreas it would have been a great success. 

As it was, the three days’ of racing on old Lake Ontario, 
where the winds are popularly supposed to originate, 
were as fluky affairs as could be found on Long Island 
Sound at its worst — and that is saying a good bit. It 
was heartbreaking to go out day after day to a windless 
lake and hunt stray catspaws for the four to six hours it 
took to sail the nine- and eighteen-mile courses. But in 
spite of the lack of steady or true breezes, each day’s race 
was finished somehow, although the course had to be 
shortened for some of the classes on one day. 

The long distance race for the Freeman Cup brought a 
large part of the visiting fleet into port on the Monday 
before the regatta. This event was started from Cobourg 
at 4 p.M., on July 29th, in a fresh westerly breeze that 
sent the yachts to the eastward to Main Duck Island in 
fast time. Norman Gooderham’s big schooner Yolanda 
led up to this point, but ran into a soft spot in the lee 
of the islands and the smaller boats came up near enough 
to her to save their time. From the Ducks it was a reach 
in a strong breeze and rough sea to the finish off Oswego 
Light. The little Class R sloop Diana, owned by Commo- 
dore Richardson, Kingston Yacht Club, saved her time 
and won the mug which is so highly prized on Lake 
Ontario. 

After a day for the crews to rest up, the really serious 
racing began on August Ist, with 41 yachts starting in 
eight classes. But by this time the westerly had departed 
for parts unknown, and there was apparently no wind 
left to take its place. As the fleet got their anchors aboard, 
behind the breakwater, and stood out into the lake to 
the starting line opposite the clubhouse, there was a 
zephyr from the sou’west. The start was down wind and 
all broke out spinnakers as they hit the line. But the 
sou’wester did not extend far offshore, and when the first 
mark of the triangular course was rounded and the crews 
hauled sheets aft for the three-mile beat to the second 
mark, it had ‘‘let go” to only a breath, which had to be 
felt for rather than seen. After dying away entirely, with 
a strong tide (only they don’t have tides on lakes) setting 


YOR the first time in over forty years the Oswego 


the yachts away from the second mark, a whisper came 
in from the west and spinnakers were broken out to help 
the now scattered fleet around the buoy and on the last 
leg home. 

The big cutter Gardenia, of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, her lofty topsails catching the stray zephyrs, sailed 
a fine race and led the fleet home by a wide margin. In 
Class R, section A, Diana had to fight for a 41-second 
lead over Scorpion, with Shadow a close third. The Seneca, 
formerly a Class P sloop that won the last Canada’s Cup 
race nearly 20 years ago, and now a schooner, owned 
by J. G. Morrow, won in her class, and Cara Mia cleaned 
up the Class P fleet. The yawl Thorella IV, owned by 
W. C. Finley, of Montreal, disposed of her five class 
competitors in masterly style. Rogue won the section B, 
or older 20-rater class; Buddy, owned by Dr. Abbot, of 
the Oswego Yacht Club, beat the other Victory and Class 
C yachts, while Four Winds led the veterans home. 

Speaking of Thorella recalls that her victory on this 
day marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of a Seawanhaka 
Cup Race on Lake St. Louis, when her namesake Thorella 
II, beat the American challenger. And now, as then, 

(Continued on page 112) 





Shadow, W. P. Barrows’ new 20-rater, won the championship and 
Lipton Cup in Class R. She is from designs by Alden. 


How the Bermuda Race was Sailed 
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Track chart showing positions of the yachts of Class A, Bermuda Race, at noon each day, as turned in by the navigators. As a whole, 


the leaders were closely bunched each day. On June 27th a long calm was encountered, after which the wind came in to the south of east, 


and the yachts to the westward fared badly. 
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Chart showing the boats of Class B and the small class under 35 feet. The position of Islander the second da 


not received. Malay, the winner in her class, was well to the eastward of the straight line course, and when the wind came easter] 
the calm, she was in the best position, while many of those to the westward went around the islands to the south. 
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Editorial 


Well Done, Nina! Well Done, Elena! 

LSEWHERE in this issue of YACHTING appears the 
story of the Transatlantic Race to Spain. It will, we 
feel sure, bring to every real sailor as he reads it a justifi- 
able feeling of pride in this achievement of American 
yachts and American crews. For an ocean race over 3000 
miles in length is no child’s play, but a task calling for 
skill, judgment, resourcefulness, and strength of purpose. 

All these one must have if he is to win through. 

Our heartiest congratulations to the skippers and crews 
of the winning yachts! You have sailed a good race — 
one that will help perpetuate the spirit and tradition of 
the sea and sail. Well done, little Nina! Well done, Elena! 

But while we acclaim the victors, let us not forget the 
losers, for there must be losers if there are to be victors, 
and it should be remembered that the former have 
striven just as hard, have given all they had to give, only 
to be beaten, perhaps, by a shift of the wind; by the 
‘breaks of the game,” by luck — call it what you will — 
or by a better boat. To them come none of the fruits of 
victory. Their only satisfaction must come from the 
knowledge that they have done the best that was possible 
under the circumstances. And it is the spirit in which one 
meets victory or defeat that makes the playing of the 
game worth while — that marks the true sportsman. 


The Seawanhaka Cup Comes Home 

That was a poor prophecy we made in the last issue as to 
the chances of the American ‘‘Sixes’’ abroad, judging 
from the final results of the racing on the Clyde, in 
Sweden and at Amsterdam. The only bright spot in the 
whole campaign in foreign waters was the series for the 
Seawanhaka Cup, where Clinton H. Crane sailed his 
Akaba to three straight victories over the Norwegian 
Figaro, which had previously taken the measure of 
Saleema at Sandhamn in the Gold Cup races. It is most 
gratifying to see this historic bit of silver come back to its 
original home. In the 33 years the cup has been in com- 
petition it has graced the clubhouse of its donors at 
Oyster Bay only for some two years. 

On the Clyde, our team, after the first day, did not 
make much of a showing. Undoubtedly the weather and 
the course favored the home team, but after the fine start 
the American boats made in the first race it seems as if 
we should not have been beaten quite so decisively in the 
following races. At Amsterdam our “Six” and our 
Eight-Metre boat made a very poor showing. Whether 
this was due to the inferiority of our boats, or to lack of 
preparation or judgment in sailing them, is not yet 
known. However, it is plain after our international 
matches of 1927 and 1928, that we have not made the 
progress in designing that is necessary to keep us at the 
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top of the heap. Again, it should be emphasized that the 
failure to build to open classes,.and too much adherence 
to one-design classes, has worked to the detriment of the 
development of design. Some day, perhaps, the yachts- 
men here who build boats will wake up to this fact. 


Motor Boat Racing at Low Ebb 

Outside of the outboard classes, motor boat racing is at 
a lower ebb this season than it has been in many years. 
The stimulus that should come from a challenge for the 
international Harmsworth Trophy seemed sadly lacking 
this year, and only one or two new craft will be seen in 
this event when it is run early in September at Detroit. 
We may still have enough speed in the existing Miss 
America to retain this trophy, but when it is remembered 
that a challenge for this cup 15 or 20 years ago brought 
out many new racers, and keen competition, it will be 
seen how badly interest in the sport has fallen off. 

This pessimistic criticism need not be confined to speed 
boat racing. Most of the cruiser and express cruiser races 
for championship cups have failed to produce any entries. 
Either owners do not care for these events, or they figure 
that they are beaten by the measurement rule before they 
start, and so pass them up. If the latter premise is correct, 
it is time some one got to work on a rule that would be 
less easy to beat — hard as that may be to produce. But, 
after all, the winning of races is seldom wholly a matter of 
“beating the rule,’ and in these long distance races, 
navigation, working of the tides, judgment, and skill, all 
play a part. Too many power boat skippers forget that no 
race is lost until it is won. 


A Plea for the Professional 

In a paragraph on this page in the last issue of YACHT- 
ING the attitude of the professional hands on yachts was 
contrasted with that of the average amateur, the com- 
ment being prompted by the fact that the crews of three 
of the larger yachts in the ocean race to Spain ‘‘ jumped 
ship”’ the day before the start. Some of the professional 
captains of yachts have taken exception to this compari- 
son as being unfair to them. Well, maybe. We would 
point out, however, that our remarks were directed more 
to the paid hands than to the professional captain or sail- 
ing master, though some of the latter have not always 
been above criticism in this respect. We seem to recall, on 
several occasions, some yacht captains deserting their 
ships a few hours before the start of the Bermuda race. 

However, in the recent race to Spain much credit should 
be given to the professional captains of those yachts in the 
large class, who, with thorough knowledge of their ships, 
fitted them out, organized them, and (in most cases) 
sailed them creditably in a long ‘‘drill’’ of over 3000 miles. 
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In the World of Yachting 





BENJAMIN P. WESTON 


EW Pacific Coast racing skippers are better known than “‘ Ben”’ Weston, who for nearly 

twenty-five years has been sailing off San Pedro, with occasional excursions to San Fran- 
cisco and to the East Coast, where he sailed in several Star Class international champion- 
ships. A member of the old South Coast Yacht Club, he sailed his 36-foot yawl ‘‘ Clipper” 
from 1908 to 1912. The following year he built the Class Q yacht ‘‘ Vite”’ which he raced for a 
number of years. When the 20-Rater Class became active on the Coast he raced S. M. Spald- 
ing’s ‘‘Debra”’ for several seasons, during which he made several unsuccessful attempts to 
take the Perpetual Challenge Cup from San Francisco Bay. In 1922 he sailed the first Cal- 
tfornia challenger, ‘‘ Three Star,” in the championship series on Long Island Sound, and 
the following two years he came east and sailed the Star ‘‘ California,” which he built. He 
sailed on the Class R ‘‘ Friendship’’ with Owen Churchill in the series last March between the 
East and West Coasts, and just last month he sailed an American Eight-Meire yacht in the 
Olympic Races at Amsterdam. He now owns the power cruiser ‘‘ Lyra.” 

Weston has been commodore of the South Coast Yacht Club, which was amalgamated with 
the California Yacht Club in 1921, and he has served as commodore of the latter organization, 
and of the Southern California Yachting Association. He has also been a delegate to the 
North American Yacht Racing Union and is a member of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club 
as well as of several Southern California yacht clubs. 
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A close start in the Class C outboards at the recent Miles River Yacht Club Regatta at St. Michaels, Md. 


The Month in Yachting 


Star Class International Challengers Selected 


6 bee Atlantic Coast Star Championship Lipton Cup series 
and the open Star races will be sailed this year at the Gibson 
Island Club, near Baltimore, Md., September 9th to 15th. Nine 
fleets on the Atlantic Coast are already entered, and there wiil 
be many individual entries in the Lipton and open races each 
day. Participation in the Atlantic Coast championships is 
restricted to entries selected by elimination, as in the inter- 
nationals. 

The following representatives have been selected and will sail 
in the international championship series, at Newport Harbor, 
California, which started August 31st: Newport Harbor (Defend- 


ing), Tempe III; Western L. I. Sound, Ace; Central L. I. Sound, - 


Okla; Narragansett Bay, Ara; English Bay, Auriga; Delaware 
River, Arrow; Chesapeake Bay, Undine; Los Angeles Harbor, 
Movie Star; Peconic Bays, Budsal IJ; Hawaiian Islands, Hoku; 
Great South Bay, Minx; Flota de la Habana, Aurrera III; 
Gravesend Bay, Lucky Lind; New Orleans Gulf, Sparkler. 


Sa 





The stock runabouts put up a fine race, as usual, in the Miles River Regatta. 


Lindbergh, Pidgeon and Gerbault Receive 
Olympic Sports Diplomas 


Fe Yeti ess was made late in July that the three 
Olympic Diplomas, awarded by the International Olympic 
Committee for individual meritorious conduct of the field of 
sport last year, had been awarded to Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Harry Pidgeon and Alain J. Gerbault. 

The award to Lindbergh was made, as all the world knows, 
for his remarkable airplane flights — single-handed across the 
Atlantic, the around the United States trip, and his Central 
American tour. Pidgeon, as most yachtsmen are well aware, built 
the 34-foot yawl slander with his own hands and then sailed her 
around the world alone. Gerbault, in the 39-foot cutter Firecrest, 
—— completed another single-handed voyage around the 
world. 

It is extremely gratifying to yachtsmen the world over that 
recognition has been made of the two long voyages mentioned. 
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Siren and Comet Win Mackinac Race 


FINE fleet of over 20 yachts, divided into two divisions, one 

for racing craft and the other for cruisers, got away July 

28th on the twenty-fifth annual race to Mackinac Island, 331 
miles as the course is plotted. 

The fleet encountered moderate head winds and sea the first 
day out, into which the boats worked to windward for some 24 
hours, followed by a moderate following wind, which increased 
in strength to a fresh breeze and in which fast time was made. 








Baby Ruth hitting the high spots. She was the winner in the 
151-Class hydroplanes at the Miles River Regatta, in August. 


The winner in the racing division turned up in the sloop Siren, 
owned by Karas and Latimer, a Class Q boat which won in her 
class last year, followed 45 minutes later by the Class P sloop 
Vagabond, ex-Alloede. 
Siren thus takes the 
Chicago-Mackinac 
Trophy, awarded this 
year to theracing fleet. 

In the cruising divi- 
sion the yawl Comet 
won on corrected 
time, Malabar VI 
being second. The 
story of the race has 
been delayed, due to 
the fact that your 
correspondent is one 
who prefers sailing to 
ink slinging and his 
having ‘“‘signed up”’ 
for the race to Stur- 
geon Bay, which fol- 
lowed the finish of the 
Mackinac Race. The 
full story will appear 
in the next issue. 
However, here are the 
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elapsed and corrected The picturesque Chesapeake Bay canoes sail annually at the regatta at St. Michaels, in August. The Mary 








Photo by M. Rosenfeld 


Whim III, a new 56-foot step hydroplane designed by Albert M. Crouch, of Tams & King, Inc., for Mr. Harrison Williams. On her 
trials, held by the builders, the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, over a certified course, she averaged 52 miles per hour, a record for 
a boat of this length and displacement. 


RAcING DIVISION 


Boat Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
MURS g-v'e Pee sacs Karas Bros. 63-13-33 57-31-30 
Vagabond....... Partelle 60-24-48 58-25-33 
Joyant.........Baxter 
CRUISER DIVISION 
oo ea Beaumont 67-58-17 60-05-55 
Malabar VI..... Harvey 67-29-48 62-40-30 
ee Morton 


The race was sailed under the auspices of the Chicago Yacht 
Club. 


New York—Red Bank Outboard Marathon 


Wie their way in and out of the dense traffic of New 
York Harbor, 22 outboard racers, starting from the Bat- 
tery on the morning of July 28th, set their course across the 
Upper Bay, through the Narrows and across the Lower Bay to 
Sandy Hook. At the finish, at the Red Bank Yacht Club, Red 
Bank, New Jersey, 11 were timed. 

A southerly breeze roughened the waters and the Lower Bay 
proved difficult going. A patrol of cruisers maintained from the 
Narrows to the Hook was of material assistance here. Most of the 
fatalities were accounted for, however, before the Narrows were 
reached. Those still in the going found calmer water after the 
point of the Hook was passed and the Shrewsbury River was 
smooth. 

The winner of the marathon was a Non-Capsizable boat, 

(Continued on page 112) 








time of the first three Rider, 53 years old, and owned by W. H. Green, won the Governor’s Cup, and the Magic, Captain ‘‘Bob’’ 


yachts in each class. 





Wilson, the Free-for-all. 





























Silver Eagle—A Shoal Draft Ketch 


seat on each side. Ample space is provided for the bedding 





draft type of auxiliary cruiser, we are publishing when the berth is folded up. The centerboard trunk cuts 
herewith the plans of a shoal draft auxiliary ketch down through the middle of the main cabin, passage 


| Kale xp the increasing interest in the shoal 


from the board of Chester 
A. Nedwidek, of New York, 
which will be built for Paul 
R. Cuddihy, of Bay Shore, 
L. I., the dimensions of Sail plan. 
which are as follows: l.0.a., 
53’ 0”; l.w.l., 38’ 0’; beam, 
14’ 7”; draft of hull, 3’ 9”; 
sail area, 1296 sq. ft. 

The sail plan shows a 
high-sided hull with moder- 
ate sheer, the freeboard 
having been kept high to 
allow for generous head- 
room below. The overhangs 
have been kept short, yet 
give a rather pleasing com- 
bination of bow and stern. 
The sections show a full- 
bodied boat, with enough 
bilge to be stiff and still give 
a good, fast, seaworthy type 
of cruising boat. The water 
lines are full, due to the 
extreme beam characteris- 
tic of this type of boat. 

The layout is a little dif- 




















ferent from the average in \ 
that thecrew’s quarters and . 














galley are aft. Entering the 


companionway, we come ene eee er 


into the main cabin which 

contains two large hanging lockersat the after end, with two 
buffets, and lockers behind at the forward end. Between 
the hanging lockers and the buffets are two real double 
berths, one on each side of the ship. These fold back, the 
underside of the folding portion being so panelled as to 


give a panelled room effect for day use, with a transom - 





Inboard profile and cabin plan of Silver Eagle, designed by Chester A. Nedwidek. 


around it being at the for- 
ward end. The forward part 
of the trunk has been 
brought up to only table 
height, and will be fitted 
with two drop leaves, which 
when extended make quite 
a good-sized dining table. 
A curtain can be dropped 
down the center line, with 
two short wings, one going 
to the toilet room bulk- 
head and the other to the 
locker bulkhead, which will 
divide the main cabin into 
what is equal to two double 
staterooms. 

On the port side forward 
of the main cabin is a good- 
sized toilet room, with an 
extremely large hanging 
locker opposite. Forward of 
this is a double stateroom, 
with two single berths, two 
good hanging lockers, and 
a bureau fitted between the 
berths at the forward end. 

Returning aft, wegofrom 
the main cabin, through a 
door on the port side, into 
the galley, which is run the 
full beam of the boat. The 


ice chest is shown on the port side, and is large enough for 
even the most exacting. The stove is located right along- 
side the centerboard trunk, and will be of the bottle gas 
type. The sink, dresser, dish racks, etc., are located on 
the starboard side. 

Abaft the galley is what will be known as the crew’s 
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quarters, providing sleeping and living accommodations 
for two paid hands. The crew’s lavatory is located on the 
port side, alongside the engine. The center portion of the 
crew’s quarters will be bulkheaded off, housing in a three- 
cylinder Cummins Diesel engine. The bulkheads will be 
carried to the roof of the after house. The controls will be 
carried to the wheel, and ample ventilation will be pro- 
vided for the engine. A hatch is fitted in the after house 
for the crew so there is no necessity for them to go 
through the owner’s quarters at all. 

On deck we have two trunk cabins, one over the main 
cabin, toilet room and forward stateroom, and one over 
the galley and crew’s quarters. A large watertight cockpit 
is located aft, with the steering wheel located in the center 
of it. This steering arrangement is the owner’s own idea, 
as he likes to steer a boat with the wheel forward, instead 
of the usual sail boat practice of either sitting astraddle 
the wheel or to one side. 

The rig has been kept as simple as possible, giving three 
main working sails, with a large ballooner. The spars look 
fairly tall, but this was necessary to get in the area, as the 
rig was to be kept inboard as much as possible. All of the 
deck fittings will be of Croydon plate, and instead of the 
usual arrow head and tail feather, she will sport an eagle’s 
head on each bow; hence the name Silver Eagle. 

All in all, she is a boat that has much to recommend 
her for waters where shoal draft is essential. 
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Lines and sections of the shoal draft ketch Silver Eagle. 


Blue ‘Bill—Flagship of the New Bedford 
Yacht Club 


HE plans on the following page are those of Blue 

Bill, the handsome flagship of Commodore William 
H. Hand, of the New Bedford Yacht Club, whose dimen- 
sions are as follows: l.o.a. 55’; beam, 12’ 10”; draft, 5’. 

Blue Bill was designed and built by her owner in his 
yard at Fairhaven, Mass., and launched in June of this 
year. She was planned as a development from and an 
improvement on Water Witch, and is a most successful 
boat, exceeding all expectations in matter of performance 
and general livability. She has been used almost con- 
tinuously since launching for offshore swordfishing trips 
in all kinds of weather, so that she has been thoroughly 
tested and found to be excellent under all conditions. 
Her construction is very sturdy and all materials and 
workmanship are of the highest grade obtainable. All 
deck trim is of teak, as is also the entire shelter, cockpit, 
forecastle and ceiling. Her cabin trim is in panelled cream 
white with black walnut trim. 

Blue Biil’s forecastle accommodates two men with 
about 7’ headroom. It is fitted with a toilet, table and 
necessary clothes lockers. Next aft there is a galley ex- 
tending the full width of the boat, with full size 4-hole 
Shipmate oil-burning range, good dresser room, lockers 
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Sections 7, 5 and 1 of the Nedwidek-designed ketch Silver Eagle. 
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for provisions and supplies, and an ice chest carrying 
about 300 pounds of ice. Next aft is the main cabin with 
berths for four, arranged Pullman style, the upper berths 
forming backs of the transom seats when not in position 
as berths. There is a built-in radio, fine hanging closets, 
drawers, a large folding cabin table and other cruising 
comforts and essentials. Aft, on the starboard side, is 
the owner’s stateroom,—a fine, roomy compartment 
with bureau, lockers and drawers. Opposite there is an 
excellent. toilet room. : 

The motor is a HSM-6 Hall-Scott rated 90-100 h.p., 
with 3-1 reduction gear, with all controls led to steering 
wheel under shelter on port side of companion. The 
motor is installed under the shelter entirely shut off from 
the living accommodations, although instantly accessible, 
and gives a cruising speed of 9 knots and a maximum 
speed in excess of 10 knots with wonderfully flexible 
control. 

Blue Billi has a small ketch rig which is auxiliary to the 
motor, but it is a fact that she will work to windward 
under sail alone in a fair breeze, and is, therefore, not 
wholly dependent on her power plant to make port in 
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Sail plan of Blue Bill, flagship of the New Bedford Y. C. 


event of a motor accident. She carries approximately 
1000 nautical miles’ fuel supply in her tanks and 300 
gallons of fresh water. Her displacement is about 24 tons. 





Interior accommodation plan of Blue Bill, designed, built and owned by William H. Hand, Jr. 


Walkelen—a Fast Cruiser of a Somewhat Different Type 


gp plans below and on the following page are from 
the board of Ralph E. Winslow, of Atlantic, Mass., 
and are of the fast cruiser Walkelen, recently completed 
for M. Walker Jones, of the Boston Yacht Club, by 
Staples, Johnson & Co., Biddeford, Maine. 

Walkelen is a pleasant change from the conventional 


i 








raised deck type of cruiser, her fair and generous sheer 
harmonizing well with the profile of her cabins. She is 
46 feet 10 inches long over all, 11 feet beam and 3 feet 
draft. She makes a good 15 miles an hour with her 130 
h.p. Sterling Chevron motor, which, with a Homelite 
electric plant, batteries, twin 85-gallon fuel tanks and 





















































The 47-foot fast cruiser Walkelen, designed by Ralph E. Winslow for M. Walker Jones. 
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Accommodation plan of Walkelen, the 47-footer designed by Winslow for M. Walker Jones. 


other accessories, is located amidships under a bridge 
deck nearly 8 feet long. 

The accommodations are excellent, both for cruising 
and daylight parties. Forward is a room for a paid hand, 
with toilet, lockers, etc. Next aft is a large cabin with 
two berths, which is used as a dining saloon, and which 
connects with the large galley just abaft it on the port 
side. Access to both galley and cabin is by means of 
companion steps from the forward end of the large 
bridge deck. 

Abaft the ’midship engine compartment is another 
large cabin with sleeping accommodations for four 
persons, large toilet room, dressing room, clothes locker, 
bureau and buffet, this cabin having an entry both from 
the after end of the bridge deck and the after cockpit. 
The after cockpit is quite commodious; below the floor 
are two fuel tanks of 70 gallons capacity each. A 70- 
gallon water tank is installed below the floor of the 
forward cabin. ' 

The construction of Walkelen is heavy and substantial 
throughout, and the finish, trim, and equipment is in 
keeping with the high quality of the design and con- 
struction. 





The Cruising Sloop Quest 


HE accompanying plans from the board of S. S. 
Crocker, Jr., of Boston, Mass., are of the cruising 
sloop Quest, designed for Mr. David Moffat Myers, of 
New York City. Quest is 32 feet over all, 24 feet 
2 inches water line, 9 feet beam and 5 feet 3 inches draft, 
with 633 square feet of sail in her sloop rig. The plans 
show an able looking craft with moderate ends and sweet 
sheer, and the beam, sections, ballast and sail area indi- 
cate a boat that will be faster than the average. 
Fine accommodations have been obtained for the 






length. The companionway is a bit off center, with a 
quarter berth to port and a real galley opposite. The 
main cabin has two transom berths, and there is an addi- 
tional pipe berth forward, for an extra guest or paid 
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Sail plan of Quest. 


hand. The toilet is in the forecastle, with a door between 
cabin and forecastle. Unusual locker space is shown 
throughout, and the big lazarette leaves plenty of space 
for a motor, though none is shown on the plans. 


































































































Accommodation plan of Quest, the 32-foot sloop designed by S. S. Crocker, Jr., for David Moffat Myers. 
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Malabar IX,— Latest of the Series 
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Inboard profile, accommodation plan and sections of Malabar IX. 
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in YACHTING the plans of several of the new 

yachts that sailed in the Bermuda Race and in 
the Transatlantic Race this year. These long distance 
races have had a marked effect on the design of yachts 
for offshore sailing, and it is extremely interesting to 
compare the plans of the different boats. This month 
we show the plans of Malabar IX, designed this year by 
John G. Alden for his own use. Her first race was to 
Bermuda in June, where, though she did not win, she 
gave a good account of herself. 

Malabar IX is an abler and more powerful boat than 
her last two predecessors, with somewhat shorter ends, 
greater beam, and a trifle more freeboard. Her dimensions 
are: length over all, 57’ 11’’; water line, 44’ 3”; beam, 
14’°4”’; draft 7’ 9”; sail area, 1620 square feet. 


Wi have been fortunate in being able to reproduce 











Sail plan of Malabar IX, designed by J. G. Alden. 


The layout is unusually good for a long spell at sea. 
The companionway to the main cabin leads into the 
steerage, with large oilskin and clothes lockers on the 
starboard side. Opposite is a conveniently arranged toilet 
room with entrance from both the double stateroom and 
the steerage. The main cabin is amidships, very well 
laid out and with plenty of lockers and storage space, 
and with a buffet at the forward end. Forward of this 
is another double stateroom, with upper and lower berths, 
while forward of this again is the galley, the full width 
of the ship, with ice chest and every convenience for 
cooking at sea. The forecastle has berths for two men. 

The engine room is in a separate compartment with 
its own hatch to the deck. In it is found a four-cylinder 
Frisbie motor, Homelite generating set, etc. While the 
lines are not shown, the sections give a very good idea of 
her under water form. 

Not the least of the attractions of Malabar IX for 
long cruising is a Franklin tile stove in the main cabin, 
abreast of the mainmast, which will prove very comfort- 
able in wet or chilly weather. 
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e American winner at Oslo 


VALSPARRED, of course! | 


Again Valspar wins a first place! For yacht Akaba took the Seawanhaka Cup. 

by defeating the Norwegian defender And the Akaba was Valsparred — as 

Figaro on August 6th, the American were the four other American en- 
tries in the International Six Meter 
Races. 

Why are there so many Valspar 
victories? 

Because leading yachtsmen the 
world over know that Valspar is the 
waterproof, weather-proof and wear- 

‘resisting varnish . . and depend on 
Valspar for enduring protection . . 
under all conditions. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


























VALENTINE & COMPANY 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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grading the rise in insurance rates on yachts, it 

may not be amiss at this time to again remind 
yachtsmen that now is the time to look to their moorings, 
especially the rope pennants. A great number of claims 
paid by the insurance companies in the past few years, 
which had a lot to do with the rise in rates, were on boats 
which had come to grief by parting their moorings in the 
late summer and fall months, when strong winds and 
storms put a heavy strain on all the mooring gear. Get 
after that mooring — now, before the hard breezes take 
their toll of the anchored fleets, as they have done in re- 
cent years in Manhasset Bay, Larchmont, Greenwich, and 
other exposed anchorages. It costs only a dollar or so to 
renew that worn, chafed, or rotten pennant — and it may 
save your boat, and others into which she may crash when 


she breaks adrift. . 
* co ok 


Next year being an off-year for the Bermuda Race, it 
soon will be time to start thinking about some other long 
distance race for 1929. So I hereby put in my oar and 
reiterate my howl, made some four years ago, forastraight- 
away race from.New London to Gibson Island. The 
Larchmont-Gloucester race, in 1925, was too much of a 
coastwise affair. The two races last year were all right in a 
way, but having the finish of one race at Cape May and the 
start of the next from the same point brought the boats 
close in to the New Jersey and Virginia beaches, where 
‘fish nets abound. And anyone who has encountered the 
particular variety of nets found in those localities will 
agree with me that they are a.menace to navigation at 
night, or in daytime if the weather is thick. But the 
straightaway from Montauk to Cape Charles takes you 
clear of these dangers, and makes celestial navigation 
necessary, too. I further suggest that the bell buoy used 
last year as a turning mark off Cape Charles be abolished. 
You could never find it at night, or in a fog, unless you 
were downright lucky. Let the boats get around Cape 
Charles any way they want — cut in along the beach, if 
they are able, and want to take the chance, or stick to 
ship’s channels if they prefer. Now, if the Gibson Island 
crowd would like to handle the finish, which I have a 
hunch they will, I'll find an outfit at this end which will 
do the honors at the start. How about it, Gibson Island? 


* * * 


Adherents of the Universal Rule and the International 
Rule are considerably ‘‘het up” over the relative advan- 
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\’ follow-up on my more or less recent paragraph re- 


tages of the new Class Q boats and the 8-metres. All who 
have tried out the ‘‘8’s” are quite enthusiastic about them, 
and the same can be said of the ‘‘Q’s.”’ Well, they'll get to- 
gether on the New York Yacht Club cruise, and at Marble- 
head, so we can all get a first-hand slant on their relative 
speed, performance, appearance and accommodations. 

ok * * 


While the slim, sleek, shiny yachts of the New York 
Yacht Club are racing from port to port on their annual 
cruise, their bulkier, plainer, and somewhat slower sisters 
will be sailing and powering in a more casual manner from 
one port to another on the annual jaunt of the Cruising 
Club of America. The former go in for snappiness and 
speed, while the latter favor comfort and ruggedness. 
Well, all boats are good boats, only some are a bit better 
than others, according to what kind of glasses we see them 
through. Fortunately, I am able to see boats through more 
than one kind of binocular, so here’s success to both fleets; 
may they come through with flying colors and pave the 
way for other similar events from year to year. 


* * * 


One of the few international races to be sailed this year 
in American waters will be the team races in September 
between the Bermuda one-designs and the Sound Inter- 
clubs. While the Interclubs have twice defeated the Ber- 
mudians in Bermuda, the races have been very close — 
much closer than the point scores would indicate. And 
with the typical light Sound weather the Britons will have 
an excellent chance to turn the tables, especially as they 
will have nearly a week in which to tune up and smell out 
the slants along shore. Which wouldn’t be entirely bad, 
inasmuch as the Interclubs would then go right back at 
them next spring in Bermudian waters. 


* * * 


The ink slingers up Boston way take great pride in 
pointing out the fact that while Larchmont Race Week is 
a fair sort of yachting regatta, the palm really goes to 
Marblehead Race Week, inasmuch as the latter invariably 
attracts the greater number of entries. On the other hand, 
the boats taking part in Larchmont Week are, on the 
whole, much larger craft than those which swell the lists 
at Marblehead, the latter being made up in large part by 
flocks of Brutal Beasts, dories, and such small fry. So it’s 
pretty much of a standoff. What’s the use of fighting 
about it, anyway? Quit crowing, Marblehead. 
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The 34-foot Banfield Sea Skiff which left New York August 16th on a long ocean voyage, manned by C. A. Banfield and George V. and 
John A. Brothers. Powered with a 30 h.p. Kermath motor, the boat has a fuel capacity good for 2500 miles of cruising. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Pusey and Jones 
Program Under Way 


The Pusey and Jones Corporation of 
Wilmington, Del., which embarked recently 
on a program for modernizing the buildings 
and equipment of their marine departments, 
now has the work well under way. 

All new buildings are of exceptionally 
heavy construction and will be equipped 
with the latest development in material- 
handling equipment and tools. These im- 
provements, together with the acquisition 
of a large tract of land directly across the 
Christiana River will give The Pusey and 
Jones Corporation unusually fine facilities 
_ quality production on a more economical 

asis. 





Flagship of Byrd Expedition 
Sails 
The Byrd Antarctic Expedition flagship 
the City of New York recently sailed from 


Hoboken on the first leg of what promises 
to be a long hard voyage. The flagship of 


This’is a “close-up” of Franklin Cook, winner (in Class B) of the outboard 

‘‘marathon”’ from Milwaukee to Chicago, holding the trophy he received. 

He attributes much of the success of the trip to his dry battery ‘“‘Hot Shot” 
ignition. 





the expedition was fitted out at the Tebo 
Yacht Basin of the Todd Dry Dock Engi- 
neering and Repair Corporation, in Brook- 
lyn. She was formerly the Samson, but 
Commander Byrd renamed her as a tribute 
to the citizens of New York who have so 
generously aided the expedition. 

Many purchases of equipment familiar to 
our readers were made by the expedition. 
A Webb perfection range was personally 
selected by Captain C. F. Melville for the 
City of New York. Several Johnson outboard 
motors were used on the fleet of six 18-foot 
boats which the City of New York will carry. 
The aeroplanes of the expedition will carry 
inflatable boats manufactured by the 
Pneumatic Boat Co., of Newark, N. J. 


Correct Lubrication for Motor 
Boat Engines 


It will interest our readers to know that 
there are still available a few copies of the 
1928 edition of the Vacuum Oil Company’s 
book entitled “Correct Lubrication for 
Motorboats,” a book published yearly in 














the interest of the proper care of marine 
engines and outboard motors, and covering 
every phase of engine lubrication and engine 
trouble. 

Diesel engine lubrication is given thorough 
attention and the pages devoted to outboard 
motors deserve careful study. The conclud- 
ing pages of the book are devoted to a chart 
giving the correct grades of oils and greases 
suited to marine engines. Two pages are 
given to information on boat equipment and 
storm signals apd on the back cover will be 
found the 30 flags of the International Code, 
printed in colors. 

No charge is. made for the book which 
will be sent upon request to all who mention 
YACHTING when addressing the Vacuum Oil 
Co., 63 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











A. C. F. Day at 
Manhasset Bay, L. I. 


The cruiser department of the American 
Car and Foundry Company is arranging to 
hold an A. C. F. Fleet Day on Wednesday, 
September 12th, at the Kenilworth Yacht 
Club, Manhasset Bay, L. I. The hosts to the 
fleet will be Horace Hager, vice president of 
American Car and Foundry Motors Com- 
pany, and S. Clyde Kyle, whose home on the 
waterfront of Manhasset Bay in Kenilworth 
Park, which is to be a permanent port of call 
for A. C. F. cruisers, will be headquarters for 
the guests. Major Black, president of the 
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The Motot 
Crosseg the 5 


UP THE LONG 900-MILE TRAIL FROM 
PUGET SOUND TO ALASKA 


Scripps Power Wins the Capital to Capital Race 


reliability and consistency unequaled in 

motor boating. Tides, weather, distance 
made no difference to Mr. E. J. Thompson's Cruiser 
“DELL.” Her SCRIPPS power drove her to victory 
in the long 908-knot course reaching from Olympia, 
Washington, to Juneau, Alaska. ‘‘DELL’’ not only 
took first place in her class **B’’ but beat the winner 
of class ‘‘A’’, turning in an unprecedented record 
for consistency. The long run was finished within 
one minute and forty-eight seconds of handicap 
time, or in other words, within one tenth of a 


second per mile of scheduled speed. 


A GAIN a SCRIPPS engine has set a record for 


SCRIPPS reliability is available in a wide 
selection of engines ranging from 10 to 200 
Horse-Power, suitable for every boating need. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR 
COMPANY 


5833 Lincoln Avenue 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Model F-4: 15-40 h.p., Medium Duty 
40-60 h.p., High Speed 


SCRIPPS engines are not racing motors by any 
means, but are designed for reliability and con- 
sistency. This telling victory is but one more not- 
able chapter in a series of brilliant motor achieve- 
ments, especially in long-distance contests where 
endurance and reliability are paramount, 


A SCRIPPS motor first crossed the Atlantic — 
a SCRIPPS motor first ran the Whirlpool Rapids of 
Niagara, and for years SCRIPPS products have 
been building up an impressive list of winnings in 
all reliability contests. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that a SCRIPPS should run true to form and 
add new laurels and make new records each season. 


Model F-6: 
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50 h.p., Medium Duty 


100 h.p., High Speed 
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Edlee, an A. C. F. 35-foot cruiser owned by E. F. Barrett, of New York, and a participant in the recent Block Island race for power cruisers. 


Kenilworth Park Association, will throw 
open the clubhouse and provide the enter- 
tainment. 

A special handicapping committee is now 
at work arranging for a series of races be- 
tween.the A. C. F. cruisers on a course that 
will probably run from the yacht club out to 
Execution Light and return. There will also 
be water sports of various kinds. A prize will 
be given for the best kept boat. 

So many A. C. F. cruisers of various sizes 
are now in service, not only on the Atlantic 
seaboard but on inland waters as well, that 
the American Car and Foundry Company is 
providing an elaborate system of service 
stations for the benefit of owners of their 
cruisers. Service stations are now established 
in Boston and Detroit, and others are to be 
placed on City Island, Long Island Sound, 
and at other strategic points, including the 
Florida ports. And, in order to aid A. C. F. 
cruiser customers, two licensed sailing 
masters are always on call ready to as- 
sist cruiser owners with instructions or ad- 
vice as to their boats, or as to extended 
cruises. 

The A. C. F. fleet that will assemble on 
“Fieet Day” will be made up of all sizes 
and styles of the popular A. C. F. cruisers, 
from the smallest to the largest. 






Building the stock 28-footers at the plant of the 
New York. 






Richardson Boat Co., North Tonawanda, 


A West Coast Outboard 
Cruiser 


The development and growing use of the 
outboard motor has, of course, long since 
= the experimental stage and it was a 
oregone conclusion that these motors would 


Re: 





The new 20-foot “‘Wonder Boat,” a fast outboard cruiser built by the N. J. Blanchard 


built by the N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., 
Seattle, Wash., is most interesting. 

The Wonder Boat is 20’ long with a beam 
of 5’ 10’. She has a full width berth for 
two persons, a yacht toilet and full galley 
equipment. 

The builders state that the Elto “Quad’”’ 








i 


Boat Co., Seattle. 


soon be found propelling small cruisers. This 
is now an accomplished fact and the ac- 
companying illustration of the Wonder Boat, 


























gives her a speed of 17 m.p.h., while the 
a drives her along at 11 
m.p.h. 


Richardson Cruisabout is 
Popular 


The Richardson Boat Co., Inc., of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., who have been so very 
successful with their Master Cruisabouts 
have had an unusual volume of orders. 
This 28-footer seems to strike a most popular 
note as men in all walks of life have pur- 
chased them. 

This illustration of one department of the 
Richardson plant is very interesting and 
affords the yachtsman a glance at a picture 
that clearly brings home the fact that 
standardized boat building means “quantity 
production,” with its many attendant 
advantages. 


Long Island Boat Builders 
Form A Protective Association 


About 20 Long Island boat building plants 
were represented at a meeting recently held 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Patchogue. The secretary of the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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NINA’S VICTORY 
The Outcome of Sound Design 



















b fee triumph of the Burgess & _ cialized experience is applied to de- 
Morgan designed auxiliary sign, and close supervision given to 
schooner NINA in the recent Ocean __ building. . . . NINA, sailed by her 
Race to Spain for the Queen Vic- owner, Paul Hammond of New 
toria Cup—the outstanding York, is the first Marconi-rigged 
long-distance yacht race of vessel to race across the Ocean. 
history — is only another She is 58.9’ overall, 50.16’ 
exemplification of the fact waterline, 15.04’ beam, 9.9’ 
that both speed and sea- draft, sail area approxi- 
worthiness may be mately 2400 square 
successfully incor- feet. Her hollow 
porated in sailing main mast ex- 
yachts when tended 72’above 


long and spe- the deck. 
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Burgess & Morgan, Ltd., have they have placed in Long Is- 
designed all the Eight-, Ten-, land Sound alone 31 of these 
Twelve- and Fourteen-Meter One-Design boats, as well as | 
One-Design Classes. the two M-Boats, PRESTIGE | 
Within the last two seasons, and VALIANT. | 
| 
/ 
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BURGESS & MORGAN, LTD. 


Naval Architects «+ Engineers - Yacht Brokers 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Telephones: Bowling Green 0595—0596 








































































MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET | 
NEW YORK 

















Clothes for the 
| Yachtsman 


We have published a new edition of the 
booklet, List of Yachts & Racing Schedule, 
Long Island Sound (Western Part) 


A copy will be sent to anyone mentioning 


YACHTING 


1 BOS TON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
Newsuny con. Beaxeucy St. 246PamBeacnAvenweS 220 Beicevuc Avenue 























South of the Cape With the Eastern Yacht Club 
(Continued from page 62) 


“a in the afternoon the customary rowing races were 
eld. 

The fleet dwindled to a scant score of yachts on the 
final run to New London, and with the Blackshear back 
in Newport and the wind something over 30 miles, the 
owners of the Vanitie and Resolute agreed to make the 
race under storm trysails and three lowers. It was a broad 
reach in a heavy sea, and the Vanitie drew away on every 
mile of the 25 and led at the finish at old Sarah’s Ledge by 
nearly 20 minutes. The Ten-metres and the Seawanhakas 
hung together to the close, but the Tycoon was the only 
“Twelve” left, while the Prestige, with the Valiant in 
Newport, sailed also under a storm trysail. 

Before the disbandment gun boomed from the Shawna, 
Vice Commodore Milliken thanked the skippers of the 
following non-member boats for their assistance in mak- 

.ing the cruise a success: Blackshear, Marilee, Blazing Star, 

Nautilus, Narcissus, Branita, Raeburn, Falcon, Revenge, 
Clytie, Taormina, Nadji, Venturer, and Ariel. All the 
visitors enjoyed themselves so thoroughly that it is likely 
that most of them will be glad to add to the gaiety of the 
1929 jaunt to Bar Harbor. 

The following were the winners of the special cups for 
schooners and sloops: 

July 9th — Buzzard’s Bay race. Maxwell Cup, Seven 
Seas, Van S. Merle Smith; Salvage Cup, Nor’Easter V, 
Grafton Smith. 

July 10th — Mattapoisett to Vineyard Haven. Ten- 
Metre Association Cup, Resolute, E. Walter Clark; 

Andrews Cup, Norn, Isaac B. Edmands. 

July 12th — Vineyard Havén to Newport. Norman 
Cup for schooners, Resolute, E. Walter Clark; Norman 
Cup for sloops, Narcissus, F. S. Page, 

July 13th — Newport to Block Island. W. T. Aldrich 
Cup, Vanitie, Harry Payne Whitney; Whitney Cup, 
Valiant, W. W. Aldrich. 

July 14th — Block Island to New London. W. W. 
Aldrich Cup, Queen Mab, Horace Binney; Rowe B. 
Metcalf Cup, Prestige, Harold S. Vanderbilt. 





Hard Learned Lessons 
(Continued from page 59) 


stall. Larry took the dory and a jig, and came back about 
noon with a fine mess of cod. The motor having by this 
time cooled off, we turned to and cooked up a genuine 
meal, with boiled cod as foundation and all the fresh 
vegetables we had left, winding up with bread pudding. 
After that we helped Larry finish his last bottle and all 
turned in. Next morning we made an early start and 
reached Chateau Bay, a fine harbor within a few miles of 
Battle, before fog stopped the run. At Battle Harbor, 
which we duly reached the following day, we delivered 
Komatik to her owner, but declined to go any further 
down the coast. In this we were quite justified, as he had 
local people available and we had agreed to take her only 
this far. I heard afterwards that she entered a certain 
harbor further north sailing stern first, with the engine 
broken down. The chap who was her skipper said she 
handied fine that way. 

This story may sound like an effort to work off an old 
grudge. It is nothing of the sort because, as a matter of 
fact, I grew rather fond of Komatik and found it interest- 
ing to try to outguess her various freaks. She had per- 
sonality, that ship! She also taught me quite a lot, for 
which I have always been grateful. I am sure that if we 
had followed Larry’s advice to trim the beach and make 
harbor every night we would still be somewhere between 
here and Labrador. 
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; HOTEL BARCLAY 
532 Lexington Avenue (at 49th Street) 1043 Commonwealth Avenue 





HE finest, the most advanced, the most efficient runabouts on the 
market today are those bearing the Hackercraft nameplate. This 
is not a matter of opinion or argument, but a matter of fact. It isa 
fact which can be proved to your own complete satisfaction any time 


you are ready to investigate it. 

Look over the boat itself first. Study the construction and finish, compare the 
materials used, the quality of workmanship, the specifications and dimensions 
with other craft of its type. 

Then take a ride in the Hacker Dolphin. Try it in rough water and smooth, in a 
chop, a tide rip, a cross sea or a following sea. Notice how smoothly it rides, how 
perfectly it controls, how quickly it gets up to speed, how silent it is, how vibra- 
tionless, how dry and free from flying spray. 

It is but natural that the man who has designed more successful race boats and 
more fine custom jobs than other speed boat designers should be able to produce 
a standardized runabout of the greatest refinement. John L. Hacker created the 
modern type of speed boat and has no equal in originality or finesse. His boats have 
no equals in quality or performance. 

Speeds up to 42 miles per hour «** Runabouts and Sedans 
DP-RE, TRIE TON. 6 ik poe care bv so cen ns 6 65 ob pure aS Ss 
BVSEC, TOs COUN ons AS ca ne co ca echs pan kee eee ee te 


yk, anemone ge .$4275 
$2975 


pe re ee es re ne 
Prices f.o.b. Mt. Clemens 


Phone our nearest distributor for demonstration 
Illustrated literature mailed on request 


Distributors 
NEW YORK 20 BOSTON 2M DETROIT 
HOWARD W. LYON, INC. WALTER H. MORETON BELLE ISLE BOAT & ENGINE 
CORPORATION COMPANY ; 


9662 East Jefferson Avenue 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY, MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 
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H acker Says ag 
Jo 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH 
June 30, 1928 





Jobn L Hecker, Presidepr 5. D. McCready, Sec-Treas, 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
New York,N.Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


Hacker boats have always been pioneers in the runabout 
field. Each year the new Hacker models represent a distinct advance 
in design and equipment, To maintain this position of leadership 
in all respects, we have given the question of fire protection 
thorough study. 


Boats of our type are often driven without a man aboard. 
Consequently, the fire extinguishing equipment must be foolproof end 
easily operated, We endorse the Lux System because it fulfills these 
requirements so well.We are installing it on many of our boats. 











Yours truly, 
HACKER BO 





A Safeguard 
for the Family Boat 


| Akon! member of the family enjoys the modern 
runabout. Somebody, either Mother, Sister or 
Brother, is always using it, but they are safe — pro- 
tected by the Lux System. In case of fire, they can 
extinguish it easily and completely. 


The simple piping installation of the Lux System 
eliminates all need of skill on the part of the operator. 
The piping system, a result of 10 years experience and 
development, is scientifically designed to discharge the 
extinguishing agent around the engine and up the bilges 
effectively for every kind of fire. 


Nearly 100 fires, that have been extinguished on boats 
without a failure, demonstrates the reliability resulting 
from this piping system. Approval by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and nearly 1500 installations on motor- 
driven craft indicate the confidence placed in this feature 
of the Lux System. 


All the larger boat yards are dealers 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 


LUX 


The Only Underwriters Labeled 
Yacht Fire Extinguishing system 
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Deep Water Sailing 


(Continued from page 52) 


as an improbable event, and have been arranged for. 

Routine is the very antithesis of Jeaving things to 
chance. Seafaring is ‘‘chancy’’ enough in any case, and it 
is the element of uncertainty which makes it so fascinat- 
ing, provided those responsible have done everything 
possible to guard against mishaps. To sail with an easy 
mind there must be nothing left to chance for which a 
skipper can reproach himself. He owes it to his crew that 
everything shall be as sound and good as he can make it, 
and he can achieve this only by going methodically right 
through his ship in every detail before he sets out upon a 
voyage. Afterwards, if mishap occurs, he will not have 
self-reproach to add to his other troubles. 





Kathea II, of Watertown, Wins George Cup 
(Continued from page 66) 


shore. His prayer was answered and when the fleet came 
together at the first mark after a long fight outside, the 
amazing discovery was made that the Watertown boat 
was nearer to the buoy. She rounded 1 minute and 33 
seconds before Diana and 2 minutes and 7 seconds better 
than Vitesse. They sailed that way for the next leg. 

Running home, Uhlein used the same landmarks that 
had guided him on the first day, not realizing that the 
triangle was over different water, in spite of the fact 
that its apex was the same home buoy. He sailed low and 
Diana and Vitesse cut inside. His lead dwindled to a 
minute and 10 seconds over Vitesse. 

On the second leg Vitesse, determined to overhaul a 
boat she knew she could beat, sailed over the same water 
in a stern chase. She cut the seconds away, one every 100 
yards, and was within striking distance 50 feet from the 
buoy. Kathea, still on top, kept her stern and her back- 
wind bearing directly on the Rochester boat until a lead * 
that looked like ten seconds proved to be thirty. The 
maneuver, however, cost Kathea first place in less time 
than it takes to tell it. Vitesse, headed by the backwind, 
found herself high when Kathea rounded. Farley reached 
for the mark, going fast, swung wide to keep his momen- 
tum, coasted up on the slower moving Kathea, got his 
spinnaker just at the right second and moved by to 
windward without one feint to fight from Kathea. The 
Rochester boat walked steadily away on the two remain- 
ing legs and won by one minute and 16 seconds. Kathea, 
9; Vitesse, 8; Acadia, 6; Barbara, 2. 

The excitement in Rochester because but one point 
separated the local defender from the Watertown chal- 
lenger changed from a shrill to a groan when the first 
faint puffs of a nor’easter wafted landward at midnight. 
There was no excuse for the blow. The barometer said 
everything but wind; weather charts showed the whole 
eastern portion one big high pressure area. The moon 
was clear, the sky cloudless. But blow it did, and aplenty. 
There was more sea than wind when the boats got the 
gun on a dead thrash into the northeast, but the flags 
were whipping to indicate 15 to 18 miles an hour. 

Kathea knifed into the seas from her first leap over the 
line and a land lubber could have told that the cup, 
barring a dismasting, was bound away to Watertown. 

Vitesse held on as well as she could, but she was 1 
minute and 52 seconds astern at the mark. In the run she 
picked up 16 seconds, but it was far from enough. In the 
second thrash the Rochester boat stood on a long port 
tack and Kathea covered her. Both boats overstood and 
Acadia, of Toronto, slipped in between them at the mark, 
Kathea just holding her first position. She won by 18 





seconds. 
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HER CUMMINS DIDN’T HELP NINA { 
WIN THE QUEEN VICTORIA CUP /j\ 


BUT— 


Every item of equipment, including her CUMMINS ENGINE was chosen 
(for immediate or future use) after most careful and thorough investigation. 


Her CUMMINS ENGINE was there — ready to supply immediate power — 
if the peril of the sea had so required. 


The Nina is modern in every respect and the very best of everything was 
sought to help her win. 


Naturally a CUMMINS DIESEL ENGINE was installed — the owners 
wanted modern and safe auxiliary propulsion! 


The 32 h.p. CUMMINS, running at 800 r.p.m., drives the Nina at 7.5 miles 
per hour, a remarkable performance when it is considered that the fuel 
consumption is but two gallons per hour. 

In addition to full economy was the matter of engine room space available. 
Nina's engine is 69’’ long, 22’’ wide and 3014” high and weighs 2100 Ibs. 
There is no objectionable odor and vibration has been eliminated. 


And what is most important is that the fire risk is reduced to a minimum. 
The combined efforts of the designers, builders and the Cummins Engine Co. 
have resulted in this being the “‘last word"’ in auxiliary power installation. 
We are daily adding to the list of CUMMINS users for auxiliary purposes 
and will be glad to give any desired information upon request. 







For auxiliaries or larger 
yachts and power cruisers 
CUMMINS engines are 
destined to bring a new 
era of safe economical 
power. 








Owned and sailed by Paul Hammond 
and Elihu Root, Jr. Designed by 
Burgess @” Morgan, Ltd. Length 59’ 
overall, beam 10’, draft 9’ 3’’. 


The Cummins Model U 


lcyl. 444" x6” 8h.p. at 800 r.p.m. 
2 cyl. 444" x 6” 16 h.p. at 800 r.p.m. 
3 cyl. 444” x 6” 24 h.p. at 800 r.p.m. 
4 cyl. 444” x 6” 32 h.p. at 890 r.p.m. 
6 cyl. 444” x 6” 50 h.p. at 800 r.p.m, 


Other sizes up to 105 h.p. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Columbus, Indiana 


EASTERN OFFICE: 2217 French Building, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


New York: Smith-Meeker Eng. Co., 123 Liberty St. Miami, Fla.: P. K. Hexter, Southern Sales M@r., Box 2945 
(Generators) Miami, Fia.: J. N. Vernam, 169 N.W. South River Drive 
John Reiner & Co., Inc., 309 Church St. Rockport, Tex.: Roberts Boat Works 
(Industrial) Seattie, Wash.: S. V. B. Miller, 72 Marion Street 
Boston : C. F. Onthank, 259 Atlantic Ave. Baitimore, Md. : Mahon & Gall, Inc., Pratt & Gay Sts. 
Washington, D. C.: Ross L. Fryer, Transportation Bidg. Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico: A. A. Lelev 
Terminal Island, Cal. : Marine Engine & Supply Co. Philadelphia : mith-Meeker Eng. Co., The Bourse 

















BUDA 


Reduction Gear Engine 
Strongly Endorsed by . 


H. C. Granneman 
Boat Builder & Designer 


BROOKLYN, NEw York. 
THE Bupa ComPANy, August 3rd, 1928. 


Harvey, Iil. 
Gentlemen: 

My cruiser, the “ZENITH,” is now in commission and 
it gives me great pleasure to write and tell you of the splen- 
did performance of the GMR Buda Engine fitted with the 
silent Buda reduction gear. 

Owing to last-minute delays at the shipyard, we were un- 
able to take the boat away from the dock for a trial run 
prior to our starting for New York from Milford, Delaware. 
We started the engine at 4:30 p.m. and ran it until 5:10, at 
which time we left the dock and started for New York. 


Passing through some rough water in Delaware Bay, 
heading out past Cape Henlopen, we got into the open 
ocean and opened the ehgine up to 1200 r.p.m., which speed 
was maintained heastalinest the night until we reached 
Barnegat Light at 6 a.m. The engine revolutions were then 
increased to 1300 r.p.m. and maintained at this speed until 
we reached the Marine Basin, which was 10:50 A.M. 

The engine was run continuously for 18 hours, but the 
actual running time for the 141 nautical miles from Miss- 
pillion Light to Marine Basin in Brooklyn was 14% hours. 
Gasoline consumption for the 18 hours was exactly 120 
gallons which is most economical when you consider 
the fact that the “‘ZENITH” is a heavily constructed 51’ 
x 12’ 6” bridge deck cruiser, having 134” planking, and a 
6” x 10” oak keel. The engine performed splendidly; it 
never missed, whimpered or faltered in any’ way. It is a 
most remarkable power plant. 

The engine turns a 30” diameter, 28” pitch, Type “I,” 
Columbian propeller. On open throttle the engine can turn 
better than 1400 r.p.m., operating propeller through the 
Buda two to one reduction gear. 

I have owned a good many boats and motors and I want 
to tell you that I like this motor better than any I have 
ever owned. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) HENRY C. GRANNEMAN, 
Owner and Designer. 


7 7 7 


The Buda reduction gear engine is available in 
the following models: BMAR-6, 4% x 5%; 
GMR-6, 4% x 6; GMFR-6, 4% x 6. Write for 
further information. 


Branch Offices: 
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30 CHURCH STREET * * + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
664 MISSION STREET * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 





Established 1881 
HARVEY (hicago) ILLINOIS 



























Van S. Merle-Smith sailing Seven Seas, winner in Seawanhaka 
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The series restored racing relations between Oswego 
and the rest of the lake clubs after a 40-year lull. The 
club at the old lake schooner port has sprung into sudden 
and violent activity under the leadership’ of its new 
commodore, Judge Culkins, and its flag will fly at all the 
race meets in the future, its cohorts have promised. 





From Halifax to Essex in a Twelve-Metre 
(Continued from page 64) 


canal buoy and beat down to Naushon under double- 
reefed mainsail and working jib. We made the Point Judith 
Harbor of Refuge at 3:25 p.m. The weather was a little 
clearer, but the next morning it was still foggy (June 
27th), clearing off Fishers Island with a fine S.W. breeze. 
We anchored off Potter’s Dock, in the Connecticut River, 
at 4:10 p.M., having hoisted the yellow flag at 3:57. A lit- 
tle later Jim Pratt had the Dauntless come out and tow us 
up to Essex where we moored at 6:15 P.M. 

It was an interesting trip, full of incident, which will 
stay with us for a long time. Claud Worth is right. It is 
much better upon the commencement of bad weather to 
work offshore to ride it out in a sound vessel than to at- 
tempt to seek harbor under difficult conditions. I can re- 
member several gales at anchor in a supposedly protected 
harbor fully as uncomfortable as this one on Roseway 
Bank. Now the interesting part is that instead of drifting 
down wind during the time in which the Waiandance was 
hove to 29% hours, she head-reached all the time, mak- 
ing good a course by compass of a little west of south. At 
the beginning of the drift she was in latitude 43° 35’ and 
longitude 64° 37’, and at the end of the drift, instead of 
being due S. of Cape Sable about 20 miles, as we thought, 
she was in latitude 43° 56’ and longitude 64° 26’. Her noon 
position on June 22nd was 42° 51’, 65° 24’, instead of our 
dead reckoning of 66° 34’, bringing our noon position on 
the 23rd exactly right. So with an offing of 20 miles, if the 
gale were not too bad, any direction of wind would have 
taken us past Cape Sable unless it were so far to the west 
that the other tack would have been indicated. We had 
under the cockpit a splendid sea anchor but we never took 
it out, as we all agreed she lay well enough under bare 
poles and was under far better control. 

Apart from lack of food and water for 29 hours (the last 
not being desired, probably because of our wet skins), and 
apart from some falls due to the necessarily lively mo- 
tion, it was not an uncomfortable experience. Certainly, it 
was a wonderful tribute to the features Mr. Burgess has 
put into these boats. We might have lain a little more 
comfortably with a tarpaulin lashed to the after end of the 
boom but we are not sure. Certainly, there was no force 
to any crest that came aboard and the seas were big 
enough and the crests high enough to have overwhelmed 
us in a moment if met with any way on. 
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Schooner Class. 
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The 72-Foot 


DIESEL CRUISING HOUSEBOAT 


“SHOW BOAT” 
OWNED BY 


JEROME KERN 


Powered with 
LATEST TYPE LIGHTWEIGHT 


STANDARD DIESEL ENGINES 


A similar vessel 1s available for 


delivery for the Florida season 
Designed by 


FREDERIC P. PUMP PEE INC. 


347 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Full Particulars on Request 
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Just as we said 7 


The Ludington Hydro was 
built for a two reef breeze 









Read this proof 


from the west coast: 
“Hazard in Ludington 
Hydro does 2% miles 
Santa Barbara Course in 
4.53 choppy sea Class B 
& C Proved a Sensation!” 


The Santa Barbara is an accurately 
surveyed course with per t kk 








a 


NYONE who knows the Santa Barbara Course 

knows that the sea there is usually choppy —But the 
Ludington Hydro made of three-ply Indiana veneer 
over Aircraft spruce frames can race the Santa Barbara 
Course for many seasons and still be a good sound craft. 
It was designed by a successful speed boat designer and 


subjected to hard ruelling experiments before being 
offered at $225 hull price, f. 0. b. Philadelphia. 


It has a stern adjustable to suit various types of engines. 
It can turn wide open at 25 miles per hour and regularly 
do better than 30 miles an hour with Class C engines. 
It planes beautifully and will last a lifetime as a pleas- 
ure craft, staunch and safe. 


Workmen trained in airplane construction build the Ludington 
Hydros, which are of one step design. 

—But we cannot tell you here all the details of the Ludington 
Hydro. Write or wire us to send our booklet now ready to 
mail. It tells about the construction features of the Ludington 
Hydro, which you want to know, and it shows action. 


There is just one suggestion: 

Order your Ludington Hydro as quickly as possible, for craft 

as finely built as the Ludington Hydro are not turned out in a 
ay. 

For folders or further information, address Ludington Aircraft, 

Inc., Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4UuniQcrow 


LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Representatiwe 
BUELL BROS. 
705 State Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Eastern Distributor 
Universal Service Motors Co. 
Broad and Wood Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LUDINGTON HYDR 
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Larchmont Race Week 
(Continued from page 37) 


Stars: Joy 134, Irex 130, Little Bear 124, Little Dipper 
123, Nereid 123, Orion 122. 

STAMFORD ONE-DeEsiIGNn: Hawk 40, Loon II 35. 

INDIANS: Wadun 36, Tapawan 35. 

PIRATES: Penzance 28, No. 7, 27. 

BuLisEYEs: Bull Pup 14, Bull Head 13: 

WEE Scots: Scotty 116, Orca 115, Polara 113. 












Mirage, ‘““Bob” Mahlstedt’s sloop, won the series in the Larchmont 
Class. 


Some Comment on the British-American Six-Metre Match 
(Continued from page 48) 

Our team this year was chosen, and rightly, for its 
heavy-weather qualities. Red Head, Lanai and Heron 
have always been considered heavy weather boats, yet 
when we were confronted with Clyde ‘“‘Hm, pretty heavy”’ 
weather we were beaten by their light-weather boat, the 
Felma, as well as the two new boats. All three British 
boats stood up like houses in that gale and sea. It cer- 
tainly was disconcerting to go out there in the Heron, 
which had done so well on this side, and have her out- 
pointed and outfooted to windward by three boats that 
met that lump of a sea without pounding and did not 
seem to take green water right over them as we did. 

Speaking further of that race, we traveled faster in the 
Heron on the first run to leeward that day than I have 
ever traveled in a boat of that size. We ran almost dead 
before it, and with spinnaker set and boom tied down, we 
would coast for hundreds of feet at a time, like a surf 
board, with our stern up, our bow under the wave ahead 
and the water slithering out each side like that leaving 
the hull of a V-bottom speed boat. 

Coming home on the Aquitania, my cabin steward was 
interested when he saw me writing this story. I suppose 
he imagined an author was among the distinguished 
passenger list. Finally he got up courage to ask me what 
I was writing about. I told him. When it sank in, a beauti- 
ful grin appeared, and he asked me, ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, did 
I understand you to say the British boats beat you 
Americans?’’ I answered him in the affirmative. “Bly 
me!’’ he said. ‘‘ Now if we could only find a ’eavyweight 
boxer I’d die quite content.” 
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Another 


VICTORIOUS 
YEAR 
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‘eee far this year Chris-Craft has won every stand- 
ard runabout regatta event entered —further em- 
phatic proof of the superiority of Chris-Craft. Motor 
boat buyers have also established another remarkable 
Chris-Craft record. They have purchased more Chris- 


Craft during the last two years than all other makes ee 
combined. ) , 3 


Chris-Craft ownership sets one apart from the main- 
land of the ordinary and commonplace—admits one 
instantly to the most exclusive social and sports coterie. 
From Newport to the Riviera, Chris-Craft ownership 
is truly a mark of distinction. 


A Chris-Craft catalog will be mailed on request. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 
409 Detroit Road - - Algonac, Michigan 


$2235 to ©9750 Milesan Four—82 t0 200 Horsepower 


Chris-Craft 








WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 
ALL-MAHOGANY MOTOR BOATS 
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Royal St. Lawrence Crews Take First Series 
(Continued from page 44) 


rain swept the course skippers and crews had all they could do to 
keep the scows on their feet and to find the turning marks in the 
deluge of rain. An extra heavy puff hit Naulahka as she was 
rapidly overhauling the flying leader, and before she could luff 
she was over, with her‘crew perched up on the high side like rail 
birds at a horse race. It was blowing very hard, but Hanna’s crew 
soon had the sail down; in broadside to a 30-mile wind they suc- 
ceeded in getting the boat on her feet, setting the soaked sails and 
finishing 35 minutes behind the other three. It was a game piece of 
work, well executed and brought forth cheers at the finish. Shear- 
wood, with regular monotony, again won. Harden was second, 
only 10 seconds astern of the leader, and Schoettle was third. 
The fourth and last race, sailed the next day, saw the only real 
breeze of the series. It was blowing fresh from the north when the 
crews were sent away, and all but Hanna in Mademoiselle had a 
reef tucked in, which they shook out on the second round as the 
wind took off a peg. The race was nip and tuck the whole way. 
Yacht at aS aS PS But on the last two lays Shearwood opened up a safe lead of some 
eee ee ee ee half-minute, which Schoettle, sailing Naulahka, could not over- 
j come. Hanna and Harden, in Mademoiselle and Zohra, sailed a 
66 dead heat for third place, the committee not being able to choose 
If all Kohler lan ts between them as they flashed across the line with spinnakers 
p guyed well forward, mast to mast. Dividing these points gave the 
P 99 race to the Canadians by one point, and the series by a total of 
are a x reliable es 24% points to 14% points for the Barnegat Bay crews. So thus 
the “‘Canucks’’ come down to the Jersey bay the first of Septem- 

ber with 10 points up their sleeve. 
The feature of the racing was the sailing of Alex Shearwood. 
He took all the events, sailing a different boat each time. This is 





“In regard to the Kohler Electric Plant which I installed on my yacht 
NONAME last July—one of the plants with the 32-volt battery—I run all 





the lights on the 32 volts, and the electric heaters, percolator, toaster, elec- surely sailing. The standing of the skippers in points was as fol- 
tric winch, ice machine, and bilge pump on the 110 volts. lows: A. Shearwood, 16: F. Schoettle, 9: J. Hanna 8%; A. Har- 
“Until I got your letter I had forgotten all about the electric plant. It det 5 % at ae " . 
- 5 





hardly seems to burn any gasoline and has never been touched, although 
in constant service, as we let the ice box run from one week to another. 





It was an interesting series, hard fought, but with the best of 














If all Kohler plants are as reliable and need so little attention as the one I feeling throughout. The race committee, headed by Mr. Camp- 
a spiyaiaelcinag anc ON iin thik Maceniaes bell, was always on the job, and but for one self-reported foul, 





COR SSS SSCS CSCS TECORE TESTE EROS SRST ESSE SESS SEE EEE eee eee Eee the judges, Commodore Victor Whitehead, R. C. Stevenson, and 
H. L. Stone, had but little to do. Which is all as it should be. 
HERBERT L.-STONE. 







ANY thankstoMr.Weaver, bulky storage batteries entirely 
who has told the essential eliminated. A compact 32-volt 














things—about ability and relia- starting-lighting battery supplies 
bility—that all yachtsmen want energy for press-the-button auto- Recent Yacht Sales 
to know when they choose elec- matic starting and also stores Reported by Lloyd's Register of American Yachts 






tric equipment. And let us-add current at 32 volts which can be 
that ail the hundreds of Kohler used for running lights, etc., | Adroit, 140’ power yacht. Sold by Isaac E, Emerson to Barron G. 


Electric Plants i : : Collier, of New York City. 
a ra hem Sieees Sperscny Amateur, 33’ auxiliary schooner. Formerly owned by George J. Baker. 













hti - 

eee coe a. the plant. Now owned by Frank S. Salter, and renamed Marylin IV. 

hi : Amuray, 58’ power cruiser. Sold by Edward Buker to R. E. Wilcox, 
is, and that one of Kohler Electric of Chicago, IIl. 

the pleasures of our P lants for marine | Anna C. II, 50’ power cruiser. Sold by Andrew Nelson, Sr., to Mrs. 

business is found in the service are made in L. C. Stevens, of Buffalo, and renamed Ala. 





a variety of models aa apenas f a cruiser. “3 by Everett E. Jackson to J. Rich- 
d ities. Pl mond Fales and renamed Topaz. 
OE 5 ingame sae J. I. M., 54’ power cruiser. Sold by James F. Matthews to Frederick 


many letters like his 
that we receive. 












; The Kohler Electric a , Dis hg B. Patterson, of Dayton, Ohio, and renamed Pepper. 

Plant on the NONAME ow for full intor- | Quakeress, 30’ yawl. Sold by T. Albert’ Potter to Henry A. Grim- 
furnishes 110-voltcur- = mation about them, wood, of Providence, R. I. 

rent to its full rated Kohler Electric Plant and visit a Kohler | Britomart, 35’ sloop. Sold by H. S. Wheelock to Stephen Etiner, of 






capacity of 1500 watts Model DP branch office for a _ South Harpswell, Maine. 
—directfromthegen- 4K.W.;110VoltD.C. most interesting | Zice, 52’ power cruiser. Sold by Walter Coulson to James M. Hoy, 
erator, with the usual nee 5 oe demonstration of Boston. 
i . ghar : Sn auxiliary ketch. ng by “" Barkhausen of Green 
ae ae : , ay, Wis., to S. W. Parish, of Tulsa, Okla. 
er ee ee — ing Point, Sheboygan, Wis. Frolic II, 69’ power cruiser. Sold by Walter P. Chrysler to G. L. 
ee eee ree Rickard, of New York City, and renamed Maxine. 
Mu-I, 46’ power cruiser. Sold by Douglas Rigney to George P. 
Wigginton, of North Pelham, N. Y. 
Nahma, 36’ sloop. Sold by Charles D. Alexander to S. Fahs Smith, of 


KO H L E R OF KO H L E R Pandora 20" Clase S sloop. Sold by Harry M. Curtis to Paul G. 


Pennover, of New York City. 










ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 








Electric Plants salashie x, td power yacht. Sold by R. C. Vilas to Charles A. Munroe, 
Automatic—110 Volt D. C.—No S i 0 cago. 
saris - inher canaries Scattergood II, 79’ power yacht. Sold by Clarence B. Kelland to 
Send coupon for FREE 24-page book Howard E. Spaulding, of New York City. 
SLL A ame | Sipalong, 32’ power cruiser. Sold by Frederick B. Lovejoy to R. J. 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U. S. A. Redmond, of Alexandria Bay, N. Y 






Gentlemen: Please send me the Kohler Electric Plant booklet. Summer Girl, 90’ power yacht. Sold by J. G. Roberts to Carle C. 
Conway, of New York City. 

: Sunshine III, 54’ power cruiser. Sold by Mrs. S. Thruston Ballard 

Name.......... Street to Stephen D. Baker, of New York City. 

Sylvan Harold, 57’ power cruiser. Sold by Moses Solmson to William 

NE Ae aa i veered a 24 Use in which interested... " Adams, of Baltimore, and renamed Kathryn III. 
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1929 -with. 


Matthews Cruisers — | 


The new Matthews Cruiser line for 1929 flashes to the fore 
with greater speeds, more alluring beauty, comforts of a 
new order, added staunchness—with Kermath Marine 
Engines again the unconditional choice , . . again the 
standard motor equipment for Matthews Cruisers. The 
150 H. P. valve-in-head motor powers the new 25-mile 
Matthews Speed Cruiser . . . the 85-125 six-cylinder 
models are the feature of the 1929 Matthews ‘‘38’’. 
Here’s power in abundance for every Matthews owner 
. . « dependability without stint... a brand new kind 
of cruiser performance ... and plenty of speed to make 
your blood tingle with the sheer joy of living aboard your 
summer home afloat. 


“A Kermath Always Runs’’ 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit, Mich, 


aN 











It’s a great boat—this new 25- 
mile an hour Matthews Speed 
Cruiser with Kermath power ! 
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STAPLES 
JOHNSON 
CRUISERS 

















TOMILOU 





MISCHIEF 














MILOU and MISCHIEF pictured above are 

two of our 40’ Stock Cruisers; designed by 

Ralph E. Winslow. Powered with 150 h.p. Kermath 

or Sterling Petrels, these boats are — of a 
16-mile speed. 


Two commodious cabins afford sleeping accom- 
modations for six. Price $9200, completely equipped 
in every detail, including Lux Fire Extinguishing 
System. No extra costs of any kind. 


We also build to special order 48’ Standardized 
Cruisers powered with twin-screw Sterling Petrels. 
Price $16,500, completely equipped, including Lux. 


Typical ‘‘Down East’’ construction makes our 
boats unusually rugged and seaworthy. 


Write us for specifications and photographs 
showing these boats. 


*‘It Costs Less to Build 
Good Boats in Maine’’ 





STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO. 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
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The Port Huron—Mackinac Race 
(Continued from page 42) 


can shore, but Viking, Grace, Nawanna, Chi-Bi-Ev, Peirel, Barbette 
and Suez II took long hitches to the Canadian side. Backward 
and forward they went, with varying results that were not very 
apparent when night closed in. The sun went down in a glory of 
crimson and gold, the running lights were set in the scattered 
fleet, throwing flecks of red and green across the dark waves 
which were edged with silver by the moon that showed itself 
between the flying clouds. 

It was cold and wet out on the lake, but the lads set their 
watches and the promise of a keenly contested race was assured. 
All night long the shadows constantly crossed and recrossed 
until at 4 A.M. a pink flush in the east heralded another day. At 
this time the largest group was composed of Squall, Chi-Bi-Ev, 
Tar Baby, Melodie, Nawanna and Viking. The rest were scattered. 

All Sunday morning this portion of the fleet fought light, 
variable winds from the north, until at 4:30 in the afternoon the 
wind hauled to the northeastward and gave them a lead to Point 
Aux Barques Lighthouse, which came abeam just before sunset. 
At this time the sloop Mavauning, not entered in the race, spoke 
the Nawanna that she had seen the rest of the fleet going up the 
Canadian shore with a fair easterly wind. 

At 1 a.m., Monday, the wind, but for an occasional catspaw, 
was almost up and down, and the boys had a tiring job with the 
unending handling of light canvas. At 4 A.M., the moon, like a 
large lump of red hot iron, slipped over the‘western horizon, and 
a light variable southerly breeze sprang up and sent the fleet 
crawling towards Thunder Bay Light. The whole morning was 
spent in coaxing the little vessels along on their courses, and at 
1 p.M. the crews were rewarded by a fresh breeze from the south- 
ward. Between then and the time Thunder Bay Island was 
abeam at 4:45 p.M., the race resolved itself into a sharp contest 
between Chi-Bi-Ev, Nawanna and Melcdie, the first named lead- 
ing Nawanna by a half mile and the last two miles astern. Several 
sails were seen to the eastward, hull down. The wind had fresh- 
ened inshore and everything that could be made to draw was set. 
At 7:45 p.M., 26 miles from Thunder Bay, several yachts coming 
in from offshore were closing in astern of Melodie. 

Ahead, off Adams Point, silhouetted against the northwestern 
horizon, Howard Grant with Suez JJ, and Commodore Archer 
with Barbette, were sharply contesting the lead offshore. Inshore 
the yawl Charlyn, the schooner Viking and the ketch Grace were 
carrying on a spirited contest. Between Presque Isle and Adams 
Point, in a space of ten miles, eleven of the contestants were 
crowding on all the sail they could carry. After the sun had set the 
southwest wind increased and became heavy as the night ad- 
vanced. 

It was all hands on deck from here to the finish line, and the 
crews were thoroughly drenched with the flying spray. Lee rails 
were constantly awash as onward, past Calcite, Rogers City, 
Forty Mile Point to Poe Reef Lightship, and then into the South 
Straits of Mackinac they swept in the flying spume with the 
wind whistling over the port quarter. At midnight, 17 miles from 
the finish line, Howard Grant’s Suez JJ, with a slight lead over 
Commodore Archer’s Barbetie, was driving hard with eased sheets 
towards the finish. 

On Mackinac Island the judges and committee, headed by 
Capt. H. L. Emhoff, had been advised by wireless from a freighter 
that the leaders had been sighted, and had taken up their stations 
at the finishing line abreast Round Island Light. 

Promptly at 2:10 a.m. (July 31st) a green and white flare, from 
the Suez IJ, flashed across the waters and at 2:13:33 a.m. she 
swept across the finish line, followed at 2:14:18 a.m. by Barbette. 

At 3:43:08, Percy Williamson, with the yawl Charlyn, tore across 
the line in a strong southwest wind, and entered the harbor. She 
was the second Bay View Yacht Club vessel to finish. At 3:52 
A.M. the Grace, Erie Yacht Club, was burning her flare, to the 
sound of the gun as she swept across. She was followed by the 
Viking at 4:16:28 a.m. Between Zelia Shoal and Round Island 
the yawl Chi-Bi-Ev, the centerboard schooner Bimesa and 
Sheehan’s Nawanna were having a close fight, the first named 
crossing the line at 4:29 a.m. with only 40 seconds between her 
and the Bimesa, followed 7 minutes and 35 seconds by Nawanna. 
The rest of the craft were literally blown into port. 

T. B. Farnsworth’s little schooner Viking, flying the Detroit 
Yacht Club colors, finished first on corrected time. The ketch 
Grace, of the Erie Yacht Club, was second and the yawl Charlyn, 
of the Bay View Yacht Club, third. The Viking shattered all 
traditions for the annual yacht race to Mackinac Island, and her 
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MAIN CABIN LOOKING FORWARD INTO STATEROOM 


NOW BUILDING FOR 1229 
AUXILIARY CRUISING YAWL 
B4° 4! *Z5*S*D-9"* 551" 


EASILY HANDLED BY ONE — 
IMPROVED SUCCESSFUL DESIGN — 
ABLE —.SMART UNDER SAIL— 


JOHFN:G:‘ALDEN 


NAVALARCHIT ECT=YACHT BROKER 
148 STATEST. BOSTON, MASS. 


























remove the drag of solid wheels when the boat is under sail 


Owners of auxiliary type boats should learn of the advantages of these propellers 


Positive in operation. No hollow 
shafts or levers. No springs or cams. 
Guaranteed to drive ahead, feather 
and reverse without jamming. Will 
function perfectly in all positions. 








HYDE STUFFING BOX 





FEATHERED 





WORKING 


cor Made of 


Babbi 
Our booklet describes addi- Pe oN Ig Hyde products are preferred 


tional products and contains mines. by discriminating yachts- 
valuable information. Write Made of best materials and a stuffing | men. Our reputation is built | 
for it. box of highest quality. on performance. | 





Or 














Hyde turbine type propellers for speed and efficiency. Hyde no-weed propellers for weed infested waters. Hyde | 
Stuffing boxes, stern bearings and adjustable struts. Bronze and steel shafting, set screws, lag screws and hanger bolts. | 


| HYDE WINDLASS: COMPANY _ BATH, ME. 





























































A Better Jack... 
for 


BOATBUILDERS ~— SHIPYARDS 





Model JB 10 
10 Tons Capacity 





j eee outstanding features are steadily 
gaining favor for this precision lifting tool. 





1. Works with equal ease and efficiency either VER- 
TICALLY, HORIZONTALLY or UNDER WATER. 


2. It will raise or lower the load a FRACTION OF 
AN INCH at a time, under positive control of the 
operator, and without the slightest danger of slipping. 
3. It will raise loads up to its FULL rated capacity, 
quickly and easily. 

4. It is essentially a SAFE jack, built FOUR times 
stronger than its rating requires and it will hold the 
load at least 24 hours without appreciable drop. 


5. It is the only jack made with a ONE-PIECE 
CERTIFIED MALLEABLE IRON BODY, practi- 
cally indestructible yet with all parts easily accessible. 


6..Saves labor cost, requires only one man to operate 
instead of two or three as do most mechanical jacks. 


















Made in three sizes, 3, 5, and 10 ton, 
guaranteed rating 


Manufactured by the 


OIL JACK COMPANY 
New York City ~ 







15 Park Row 





Distributed to the marine trade by 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 Chambers Street New York City 
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victory was the first ever scored by a schooner in this event, yawls 
having taken the trophies in previous years. To the Viking goes 
the trophy given by Commodore Aaron DeRoy for the vessel 
making the fastest corrected time, and also Commodore R, E. 
Yerkes’ trophy for the schooner making the fastest elapsed time. 
It is interesting to note that no yacht in the past has ever won 
both trophies. 

Twelve contenders finished within the space of four hours, and 
all broke the record for the 240-mile course from Port Huron to 
Mackinac Island, The time of the little Viking, 60 hours 16 
minutes and 28 seconds, was slightly less than five hours better 
than that made by Commodore Archer’s Barbetie, the winner 


last year. 
The following is the official record sheet of the race: 
Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht Owner or Skipper Time Time 
RS a os ues apes T. B. Farnsworth 60:16:28 53:21:26 
iw gs A. P, Denio 59:52:55 55:22:58 
eT eae P, C.: Williamson 59:43:08 55:28:01 
Kitiiwake.......-.... N. C. McMath 61:14:49 55:36:59 
W. R. Kales 
Bimesa........,...-Milton Knight 60:29:40 . 56:46:27 
‘Nawanna........... W. G. Sheehan - 60:36:15 57:09:55 
ee. EE ee Thomas P. Archer 58:14:18 57:24:00 
Chi-Bi-Ev........... William Fisher 60:29:00 57:56:20 
MEER cg ik nc ch kauaws R. A. Bell 61:05:23 58:08:10 
pS Re Gee oo J. F. Whitehead 61:46:16 58:09:53 
- H. L. Pierson 
ESS Sipe. Hubert S. Smith 62:08:17 58:11:08 
NEE 5, x pt wee H. M. Grant 58:13:33 58:13:33 
CIS ooo had che Alger Shelden 65:18:40 58:56:36 





How the Transatlantic Race Was Sailed 
(Continued from page 41) 


each other advised of their positions by wireless but, 
when at last the Elena worked out a lead her wireless set 
was wisely gagged. 

The light sails on this boat seem to have given her crew 
a deal of trouble. They -hung on to their kites and were 
constantly splitting them, but; if one who was not aboard 
the ship may say so, the constant carrying away of stay- 
sail halliards points to the fact that the leads were not 
properly adjusted. However, in spite of these minor ac- 
cidents, the Elena kept going. She was lucky, too. She 
found her weather and she deserved to win the King’s 
Cup. 

I had a long and interesting talk with Mr. Lambert 
soon after Atlantic arrived. The owner seemed very pleased 
with his ship’s performance, and he thought that, under 
the weather conditions encountered, Atlantic had done as 
well as she possibly could. He by no means wished to 
establish an alibi, but he considered the race sailed under 
conditions ideal for Elena, while for the Aflantic, at no 
time was there nearly enough wind. When sailing before 
the Westerlies encountered during the first week, the ship 
was tacked down wind and this maneuver was materially 
assisted by a speedometer which Mr. Lambert had had 
specially installed. With this instrument it was possible 
to note the ship’s speed through the water at any instant, 
and it was found that under certain conditions an increase 
of as much as 50 per cent in speed was secured by taking 
the wind two points on the quarter instead of dead over 
the stern. By changing the course and watching the 
speedometer, it was possible to ascertain by trial and error 
at what point of sailing the ship went best. A set of spe- 
cially prepared tables showed the extra distance to be 
sailed by deviating from the direct course, so that a sim- 
ple calculation showed the most advantageous course to 
pursue. The description of this instrument indicates that 
it would be invaluable in almost any racing yacht and I 
hope that Mr. Lambert will develop his invention. I 
understand that at present it is not a reliable indicator at 
speeds below about eight knots. 

The Aitlantic’s daily runs were as follows: 167, 274, 254, 
134, 173, 225, 137, 132, 196, 223, 235, 92, 81, 133, 290, 202. 
(Continued on page 104) 
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The Yacht 
“Guinevere” 





(W) | 
— -only one of the many advantages 
FAMOUS 


of 
meseraueeee | DIESEL ELECTRIC 
r wreeaabis DRIVE 











Alcvone Wenstnghensee Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Peansyvania 
Aloha Sales Offices in all Principal American Cittes 
Cutty Sark Service Stations in all Principal American Ports 
Guinevere 
Valero Il 
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Viking—Designed by Theodore D. Wells 


COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Reliable ‘data on Sail, and Auxiliary, and Full Powered Yachts fitted with Steam, Diesel, or Gasoline 
propelling machinery, direct, gear or electrically connected to propellers. 

Model tests insure every dollar invested, and yachts designed by this office are notable for their freedom 
from extras. Your first cost is the final cost. Every line and detail is worked out under my personal 








supervision. 

SINCE 1902 IN NEW YORK CITY 
Consultations, ¥ H E O D O R E D : W EL L S Yacht Brokerage 
Surveys and Naval Architect Engineer auditoimiasiid 
Insurance 33 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY Work 


TELEPHONE BOWLING GREEN 0548 
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HE repeal of the annual ‘‘users tax’’ enables us 
to deliver the following Dutch built craft, fully 
equipped, in New York waters, all taxes prepaid. 











50-ft. Teak or Steel hull. 


or one 200 h.p: Diesel engine. $76,500.00. 


two 175 h.p. Hall-Scott motors. $50,000.00. 


oS Tes BL 


DIESEL CRUISERS 
COMMUTERS 


YACHTS 








90-ft. Steel hull, zinc coated. Two 225 h.p. Sterling Coast Guards 


73-ft. Steel hull, zinc coated. Two 200 h.p., Sterling Dolphins or 


DUTCH BUILT CRAFT 
CUSTOM BUILT AND STANDARDIZED 
POWER CRUISERS AND SAILING YACHTS 


55-ft. Steel hull, zinc coated, teak decks. 
motors. Price, $23,000.00. 





Two 100 h.p. U. S. 












wo 65 h.p. U. S. 








Kae pees ee 


motors. $17,500.00 

















F. VAN ROSSEN HOOGENDYK 


Naval Architects, Engineers and Builders 
’ NEW YORK CITY 


GRAYBAR BLDG. 
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Driving Pinta with two reefs down. 


Her present rig is identical with that carried on her record 
breaking Transatlantic voyage, and, according to her 
second mate, who also sailed aboard her on her record 
passage, she is still just as fast as ever she was. But she 
likes some strength in the wind and, as is obvious from 
the above figures, on this passage she did not find many 
breezes with any heart in them. During one watch only on 
the whole trip was there enough wind to stop all hands 
cussing at the weather. In this watch the yacht averaged 
over 17 knots and her owner assures me that at times the 
185-foot Atlantic was literally skimming along like a 
hydroplane. 

I got the impression that Aflantic had been sailed to 
absolutely the best advantage all the way. She went in 
for refinements and at night carried arc lights shining on 


4 
} 





Overhauling light sails aboard Atlantic. 


the luffs of her sails! The green men taken aboard just 
before the race may have been green, but they were also 
good. They were leavened by some experienced men left 
over from the old crew and they soon caught on and took 
hold after an inevitable day or two of clumsiness and the 
letting go of the wrong rope now and again. The course 
sailed turned out, under the circumstances, to be un- 
fortunate; but Mr. Lambert assured me that if he were 
sailing the race again tomorrow he would sail precisely the 
same course. The yacht was sailed through those points 
which, in the opinion of the Hydrographic Office, the 
winds most favorable in direction and strength were to 
be found. In nine cases out of ten these winds would have 
been on duty just where the Aélantic went looking for 
them, but it so happened that, this time, the winds were 
either on strike or else they had money on Elena. 
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FAYBOW-CONTINENTAL ~— 6 Cylinder Marine Engines for Runabouts and Cruisers | 


Powerful —~ Speedy ~ Smooth in action — Sturdily built for long, uninterrupted, economical service 


The product of the combined experience and advanced 
knowledge of two of the oldest and largest gasoline and 
marine engine builders in the world — the Continental 
Motors Corporation, and the Fay & Bowen Engine 
Company. 


Enormous production facilities insure real prices and 


FA YBOW MARINE 


¥ ! t} 105 






el nS 





Model 6-B 

6 Cylinder 

Faybow-Continenta! 
Marine Engine 

Bore 3%" ; Stroke 5” 

58 to 90 H. P. 


| 

prompt deliveries. Full information on request. 
DISTRIBUTORS | 

The demand for Faybow-Continental Marine Engines i 


is growing rapidly. This is a most satisfying and profita- 


ble line to carry. Write for our Sales Proposition before 


your territory is covered. 
FAY & BOWEN ENGINE COMPANY, 102 Lake Street, Geneva, N. Y., U. S. A. 


FA¥B@QW 


MARINE ENGINES 
ENGINES 


AND POWER BOATS 











FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS 





Outboard Steerer with Gasoline Control 
To obtain the best results from your outboard boat you need 


CARPENTER 
OUTBOARD MOTOR BOAT FITTINGS 
A few of the latest designs are shown here 


Send for descriptive circulars 
Established 1840 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


MARINE SUPPLIES 


202 W. Austin Ave. Chicago 





Remote Control 
This device enables the opera- 
tor to control speeds from the 
steering position 





Folding Fin 
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You Can Always Spot It With a 


LEBBY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT OFF. 


There is no incandescent search- 
light on the market today that pro- 
jects more beam candle power per 
watt than the LEBBY. 


The yachtsman who wants the most 
efficient, reliable and durable search- 
light will find the LEBBY is the 
light he wants. Objects from one- 
third to one mile away are readily 
picked up by the LEBBY. Manu- 
factured of solid brass throughout 
and guaranteed to withstand the 
most severe conditions. 

Made in five sizes, 6-12-25-32 and 
110 voltage, and finished in polished 
brass, battleship gray, nickel-plated, 
black nickel, and chrom. plated. 


We manufacture a complete line of runnin lights and cabin fixtures, outboard special- 
ties and marine type electric house fixtures. Write for circular to Dept. Y. 





._. %keNATIONAL MARINE LAMP COMPANY 
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Yachting 
Bar her two days’ race with Elena and there is nothing 
very much about the Aélantic’s passage worthy of report. 
One day, when nearing the Spanish coast, the Guinevere 
suddenly came in sight out of the mist, less than three 
miles off. She was sailing fast and I believe this was the 

only occasion anybody observed Mr. Adams in a hurry. 
He already had the Ailantic sailing to best advantage, but 
the sight of that other big schooner so surprisingly close to 
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- BINOCULARS 


| When choosing a binocular, 
be just as. discriminating as © 
in selecting a life-long friend / 
—for that’s exactly what’ 
your Zeiss is going to be./ 
There’s a thrill in spotting 
distant views, beyond the 
range of unaided eyes. 
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Examine a Zeiss at y ’ 
dealer's. Write for cat 


























‘is 12-meter yacht Elena, practically becalmed, waiting for the starting gun off Sandy 
dismasted, refitted at Hook. 

Peirce © Kilburn, Inc. | him spurred him to further efforts. The ordinary man 
Yard, New Bedford, | would perforce be content if he knew his ship was sailing 
Mass., and sailed in the | at her limit, but Charles Francis Adams is not an ordinary 
man. He played a masterly tune on Aidlantic’s great sails. 


New York cruise August , . - 
8 I do not know what he did, but whatever it was it caused 


oth. Atlantic to hump herself. And she humped herself to such 
S a nile an extent that Guinevere was very soon only a memory. 
cate FOU yacnt waere I like Mr. Lambert’s account of how Ailantic spoke the 


she will launch into clear | Pinta. According to Pinta’s people, it was blowing fresh 
water from a busy yard | with a high sea when Aélantic ranged up alongside. The 
big schooner was sliding along under full sail, going like a 
train, easy, dry and comfortable, with her owner sitting 
aft in his deck chair, enjoying himself after a nice hot 
bath and wondering what the chef would produce for 
dinner. Suddenly, close aboard, he observed the little 
Pinta. She was reefed and plunging into a head sea. She 
eh ae lurched, and jumped, and wallowed, and dived, until the 
man in Aflantic’s comfortable chair began to wonder how 
human beings could live on her, much less sail a race, in a 
boat undergoing all that punishment. As Mr. Lambert 
says, people ashore make a great fuss over boats like 
Atlantic and Elena crossing the ocean, but, if they only 
knew a little of what happens at sea, all the honors and 
applause would be showered on such brave little ships as 
Pinta. 

Mohawk’s people have no events of outstanding interest 
to report. Mohawk beat Pinia in, but lost second prize to 
the smaller boat on time allowance. On the second day 
out she was becalmed off Nantucket and thereafter ex- 
perienced similar weather to that encountered by Nina 
and Pinta. She sailed faster than Nina down ‘wind and her 
average speed for the first 15 days was excellent. But as 





on a Certain date. 













In Trouble call 
Clifford 1986 
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Yachting 107 
for SPRING DELIVERY 


This 48’ schooner is now building and is 
available for early Spring delivery. The 
arrangement gives an unusual amount of 
room with double stateroom aft, three 
berths in large main cabin and good-sized 
galley and forecastle. Full headroom 
throughout with separate engine room — 
aft. Cabin is finished in mahogany and 
white. Deck trim is mahogany with bright 
deck. The schooner can be powered with a 
Scripps, Kermath or Gray, giving 7 to 8 
miles per hour. Under sail she is 
fast and able with extremely good 
windward ability. The price for 
the schooner completely equipped 
is surprisingly low and includes 
delivery anywhere on the Atlantic 
coast. For further particulars, 
plans, etc., write to 
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The fifty-foot schooner 


Dimensions 48’ o.a., 36’ w.l., 12' *‘Buccaneer’’ has proven a 


Sac: F.J.WELLS %2.ttZé 
beam, 7’ 2” draft, sail area of lowers, ne, able craft and recently 


1258 sq. ft. 10,000 Ibs. outside Chester, Nova Scotia made a run of 70 miles in 
ballast. six hours. 
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PEED, sport, pleasure—never before 

each. Four remarkabletwincylindermodels: ee 

Speeditwin — 16 H. P., only 85 Ibs., 6 = —_ * | 
, =e | |e | 

Fastwin — 12 H. P., only 69 Ibs., 5 to > | 

30 m. p. h. Power increased 200%. ee 

motor ideal for family row boat. 4 to . 

25 m. p. h. 

finest light twin, reco: 

younger children use motor. 3 to 13 m.p. h. 

actly which motor to buy to give you the 

speed you wanton the boat you own. Insur- 

$1.10 to $2.10, depending on your model. 

Time payments—as small down payment 


have Ewinrudemovors given so mach of 
to 40 m. p. h. Power 100%. 
Fleetwin—6 H. P., only 55 Ibs. A new PA 
Sportwin—a'/s H.P.only44lbs. World’ ” 
Evinrude Boat Speed Guide tells you ex- 
ance ‘policy against fio anid helt fecmn 
as $31.10 puts an Evinrude on your boat. 


ve EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
Book! : A 


1520 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 












For Bottoms, “‘ New Jersey’ Copper Paint 
Red, Brown or Green. For above water- 
line, ‘‘ New Jersey" Yacht White will stand 
washing and scrubbing. “New Jersey" Spar 
a a will not turn white and holds its 

loss. 










Write for Booklet, ‘Davy Jones’ Locker," 
About Paints and How to Use Them 


Sold by Dealers in Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies 









NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 
HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. : 
WAYNE & FREEMONT STREETS JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A. 
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BRENNIG'S Own 
Flag Cigarettes 
on board “SINCO” ° 





~ —_ 


Owner, William B. Leeds, Esq. 





BRENNIG'S OWN FLAG CIGARETTES 


Hand rolled from pure Turkish tobacco with 

your flags printed in three colors. 

Price per thousand: 

;.  ReqularSize(Illustrated) $45.00; 
si King Size $65.00. Packed in 

ai tins, with plain, cork, 

ge gold, straw or 
S. platinum tips. 
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BRENNIG'S OWN 
Astor Trust Building 


501 Fifth Ave., New Work, N. U. “The original brush 


end cigarette” 
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**The Standard for ALL Marine Installations " 


BRUNSWICK: 


KROESCHELL 
REFRIGERATION 









Brunswick-Kroeschell Refrigeration is serving thousands of 
distinctive ships from the large battleship and ocean liner 
down to the smallest pleasure yacht. This wide selection of 
Brunswick-Kroeschell Refrigeration is based on proven facts. 


Write for further information 
‘BRUNSWICK-KROESCHELL COMPANY 
Refrigerating to Ice Mahing Machinery 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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soon as she met the easterly wind she slowed down and 
Nina passed her. Mohawk apparently refuses to sail closer 
than six points off the wind, if there is any sea at all, 
which will not do if one wants to win ocean races. Her 
daily runs are given below and it is easy to see from the 
figures where the fair winds left her and the head winds 
began to blow: 143, 39, 135, 123, 215, 231, 120, 207, 192, 
182, 191, 135, 205, 205, 131, 86, 99, 86, 156, 87, 81, 92, 50. 

The yacht sailed a similar course to Nina as far as 18° 
West, where easterly winds headed her off, blowing hard 
at first and falling very light towards the finish. The boat 
appeared in good condition when she arrived, but I hear 
that leaking decks caused her crew a great deal of dis- 
comfort. Her cook, I find, holds strong views on ocean 
yacht racing. Mohawk’s cook has been sailing about the 
world, mostly in square-rigged ships, for the last 50 years. 
He dished up three hot meals, plus lunches every day, 
blow high, blow low. Also he baked bread. Unless you 
intruded into his galley he never grumbled. And he now 
says that anybody who would knowingly go to sea in a 
fore-and-aft rigged craft ought certainly to get his head 
seen to. “‘ With a good square rig, Mohawk would have got 
into Santander before that east wind started.”’ Well, I 
do not know, but maybe the cook has got at the truth of 
the matter. 

Pinta’s performance is a strange one: For 16 days she 
sailed much faster than either of the other boats in her 
class; then she suddenly stopped and crawled along for 
eight days. On the fifth day out she ran 253 miles; the day 
before she got in she went astern ten miles. Her best ten 
days’ run was 1,872 miles, a very remarkable perform- 
ance for a boat of her size. During her last ten days she 
made 720 miles — also a very remarkable performance. 
Her daily runs were: 124, 116, 159, 142, 253, 192, 165, 193, 
177, 159, 164, 196, 208, 146, 121, 163, 72, 85, 80, 28, 40, 
53, 10 backwards, 78. - 

Pinta sailed a total distance of 3,309 miles; her average 
daily run was 132.3 and her average speed 5.8 knots. For 
the first 14 days she ran before fresh westerly winds and 
then experienced six days of east wind and four days of 
light airs, also out of the east. Her course took her south 
of the Grand Bank, well within the influence of the Gulf 
Stream, and it is to this influence that Alfred Loomis, who 
navigated her, attributes her very remarkable day’s run 
of 253 miles. He estimates the yacht was set some 40 miles 
to the eastward at a time when she was sailing 9 knots 
through the water by the log. This magnificent run is, 
without doubt, a record for so small a yacht. In fact, I 
know of many steamers which have never attained these 
figures and never will. The run is so extraordinary that I 
confidently expect a great many people will doubt Loomis’ 
word, or his navigation, or both. I can vouch personally 
for Loomis’ word and I refer those people who doubt his 
figures to the navigators of the Nina and Mohawk. They 
have examined Pinia’s log and checked the working of 
Loomis’ sights and they now believe in that 253 miles. 
And so do I. But only those who know how much hard 
work, nerve and seamanship are required to get a day’s 
run of even 200 miles out of a 58-foot craft will really ap- 
preciate all that Pinta’s fine run means. Those who have 
been there will take off their hats to the Pinta and her 
crew. 

Yes. Pinta has shown us that she can reach and run 
with the best. But when it comes to beating against a 
head wind and sea she fails. The Pinta ran before a fair 
wind, heading for a point half way between Ushant and 
Finisterre. When Santander bore about S.E. x E. the wind 
headed her and she stood in towards the Spanish coast. 
Had she gone to windward reasonably well she should not 
have found herself far to leeward of the finishing line 
when she made her landfall. In actual fact, she failed to 
weather Finistefre by a hundred miles or so and had to 
beat in all the way from there. 
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Winner of Queen Victoria’s Cup 
for the Spanish Ocean Race 


Was equipped with one of our all bronze heavy duty 
steering gears. Her rudder fittings were also made by 
us. Our steering gear embodies all the latest improve- 
ments and it is possible to run rudder by gear and up 
to deck and fit auxiliary gear. 


We manufacture a complete line of all bronze marine 
hardware, including bronze turnbuckles, windlasses 
for rope and chain, double hand goosenecks, reverse 
controls, mahogany and teak steering wheels. Any 
special fitting can be manufactured and satisfaction 
is assured. 


For many years we have made Yacht work 
our specialty. We have our own marine 
railway and can have out and recondition 
yachts at very reasonable rates. 





CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 








DESIGNED BY BURGESS & MORGAN, LTD., 
FOR PAUL HAMMOND AND ELIHU ROOT, JR. 





























The Fastest Type of Boat Afloat 


The Barnegat Bay, Class E sloop, Inland Lake Scow type— 
Designed and built by Jones & La Borde Co. 


Length over all 28 feet, Beam 6 feet 6 inches, Draft with boards 
up 5 inches. Sail area 285 square feet exclusive of spinnaker. 


For prices and delivery write 


JONES & LA BORDE CO. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 








The expression 


“‘Everyone knows SHIPMATES” 


is often heard; even so, you 
may find something new about 
them in SHIPMATE literature 
and we shail be glad to send it 
upon request. 


SHIPMATES are made only by 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Established 1830 Stamford, Conn. 
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\ Bathroom | 
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A most appropriate ship design woven in the 
colored border, decorates these bathroom sets of 
real good quality. The borders may be had in the 
’ following fast colors: blue, rose, lavender or green. 


The set of six bath towels (24 x 45 inches), 6 wash 
cloths and one bath mat for $13. 


With name of yacht or owner embroidered on 
each piece, the set is $16.50. 
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478 POST ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


730 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE WINNERS 
of the 
SPANISH, BERMUDA and 
~HONOLULU RACES 


all carried 


BLOCKS 


made by 


MERRIMAN-BROS 


185 Amory Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Can anyone design a boat to run down wind like Pinta 
and go to windward like Nina? If anyone can, the perfect 
ocean racer will have been evolved. 

There is not very much more to say about the New 
York-Santander race. Indeed, after talking with the 
crews of all the yachts to finish, I find there is not very 
much worth saying about this race at all. For the big class 
it was a. pleasant sail under nearly ideal cruising condi- 
tions. Nothing happened — they just sailed. The small 
class had more discomfort — and more fun. And that is 
nearly all one can say. 

The most notable performance, it seems to me, is the 








Mohawk going for the finish line. 


Nina’s. She is a grand little ship. In August she is due to 
sail from Cowes around the Fastnet in the British ocean 
race, and I think, if we have a beat to windward down 
Channel, that the English cutters will — all of them — 
get a surprise. 

The Guinevere’s passage is, from a yachting writer’s 
point of view, a complete failure. She just sailed calmly 
and placidly across the Atlantic and — And that is 
absolutely all. 

Zodiac, also, is of very little use to me as copy. She ar- 
rived at 3.29 p.m. on July the 28th, four days astern of 
Elena — which seems to mea very creditable performance 
for a heavy craft of her type. This yacht lost her big 
ballooner on the first day of the race and her spinnaker 
departed from her on the second day. As she met light 
winds thereafter she was badly handicapped by the loss of 
her best light weather sails. This yacht carried no square- 
sail — and, I hope, regretted it, because in light airs and a 
jobble of sea she carried away her spinnaker boom four 
separate times. Unlike the other yachts, she took a 
northerly course from the start and crossed the Banks — 
ice and fog having no terrors at all for her crew of Glou- 
cestermen. They told me aboard that at no time did they 
get enough wind. All the same, I can hardly reconcile this 
statement with another one I heard, viz., that this husky 
schooner logged 11 knots one whole day under trysail, 
foresail and jumbo only. I repeat the word “only.” 

Up to the time of writing Azara has not been heard 
from. It is five days now since Elena arrived and the 
easterly wind still blows. The wind is light — very light — 
and straight out of the East and the sky looks as if we 
were in for a long spell of easterly weather. I suppose 
Azara will arrive in her own good time. [She actually 
arrived on August 3rd, taking nearly 27 days for the 
passage. | 
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A corner in the 
Colonial dining room 
where the charm of 
early- American 
chairs, chintz cur- 
tains and scenic walls 
adds to the zest of 
delicious cooking. 


L. the choice of a 


metropolitan hotel lies 
the key to a person’s taste 
...It is more than a coin- 
cidence that The ROOSsE- 
VELT is the preferred stop- 
ping-place of those who 
instinctively appreciate | 
the finer things of life... 
For here they find their 
own interests reflected in 
the well-bred Colonial at- 
mosphere, the meticulous 
service and fine cuisine, 





























Madison Ave. at 45th St. EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
NEW YORK Managing Director 























KELVIN €& WILFRID O. WHITE Co. 


38 Water Street 112 State Street 
New York City * Boston 


COMPASSES 
Should Be Correct 


Whether you race to Ber- 
muda or Santander or simply 
cruise along our own coast. 


We can do this work for 
you and guarantee the work 
—or perhaps you might 
like one of our $15.00 Com- 
pass Correctors and you can 
do it yourself. 


Note: We still have quite a 
few octants and sextants, 
$20.00 to $25.00 suitable for 
the amateur cruiser, or for 
class work. Send for cir- 
culars. 


The ELDRIDGE Books 
of Harbor Charts — New 
York to Boston, $20.00; 
Boston to Bar Harbor, 
$15.00; will be ready May 
ist. Limited Editions. Place 
your orders early to imsure 
delivery. 




















Luders Sail Department 


LENA — The 130’ steel schooner of 

Mr. William R. Bell, winner of the 
race to Spain. A set of unusual light sails 
fitted by Luders contributed to her success. 
Our completely i i, sail-making de- 
partment — Mr. Asa W. Hathaway, for- 
merly of Herreshoff’s in charge — is at 
your service. 


Let us quote you on your requirements 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Stamford, Connecticut 
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f 
slounaing 
performance: 


cA new-principle air whistle with a 12-mile record... 
using one-tenth the usual re uired energy... Jasts 
the life-time of any boat. Made in all sizes,and for 
every class of craft afloat! Write for the booklet... 
“My whistle is as important as my compass !“ 
Address Dept. Y 9 


cAllan CUNNINGHAM 7 + Seattle 


Geo. H. Jett, 526 Columbia St., aes n, N. Y. Distributors 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Ne land Distributors 
326 Matson Bidg., "Sen? Francisco 




















MALABAR I 


EDWIN M. HILL 
PEMAQUID HARBOR, MA 
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The Lake Yacht Racing Association Regatta 
(Continued from page 67) 
Thorella was sailed by the same helmsman, ‘“Charley’” 
Routh, and had the same mainsheet man, “Bill’’ Finley, 
her owner. For a quarter of a century these two have 
been sailing together. 

The following day’s race saw a repetition of the - 
weather — only worse, if possible. A gentle southerly had 
only enough strength to reach one-half-mile from shore, 
and then died, leaving the surface of the lake glassy. A 
hot sun sent the thermometer up to a hundred or more on 
deck, and the crews sizzled as the yachts drifted around 
a course shortened to one round. The winners were: 

Class 1, Gardenia; Section B (Schooners), Seneca; Class 
P, Nutmeg; Class R (1st Div.), Safara, 1st, Shadow, 2nd; 
Class R (2nd Div.), Rogue; Yawls, Thorella IV; Victories 
& Class C, Buddy; Veterans, Fair Winds. 

The third day’s race saw but little improvement in the 
brand of wind, and those of us from salt water began to 
suspect that all this talk about ‘‘the fresh breezes of the 
northland”’ was the bunk. Still, the fleet drifted around 
the course in slow time, picking up stray puffs here and 
there. Interest centered in the Class R 20-raters, where 
several of the boats were very close on points. “Bill” 
Barrows, sailing his new Shadow, a beautiful looking 
boat, from the board of John Alden, had his eye on the 
Lipton Cup, emblematic of the championship in the R 
Class. With one second and one third to his credit he took 
Shadow out to win, and nothing could stop the lean, 
white flyer this day. She beat Safara by over four minutes 
and Kathea, the third boat, by 12 minutes, and the coveted 
Lipton mug goes to.Rochester for a year — or until some 
boat comes along that can beat Shadow. Stranger won in 
Class P, and Rogue in Class R (2), while Thorella IV hung 
up her third straight victory, and Seneca also made it 
three straight in the schooner class. 

The championship winners for 1928 therefore are: 


SL Gee eager Gardenia F. F. Brentnall Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
ee ee ee Seneca James G. Morrow. Royal Hamilton Yacht Club 
eee Nutmeg J. P. McGregor Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
Class R. .....-Shadow W. P. Barrows Rochester Yacht Club 

(ist Div. : 
Class R. ....- Rogue T. A. Sharp Rochester Yacht Club 

(2nd Div. ) 
Yaw! Class. ..-Thorella IV W.C. Finley Royal Canadian Yacht Club 


After the regatta two trial races were sailed to pick 
a Lake Ontario representative for the Richardson Cup 
match, to be sailed early in September. Shadow took one 
of these decisively, and Safara, of Rochester, the other. 
Kathea did not place in either. Yet the committee voted 
three to two for Kathea, probably on her past record, 
which is impressive, and the Rochester sailors are very, 
very hot. A tough situation, we'll say, and one that may 


be difficult to iron out. However, time will tell. 
H. L. STONE. 





New York—Red Bank Outboard Marathon 
(Continued from page 73) 
Whoopee, powered with an Evinrude Class C motor. Her owner is 
Daniel Engle and she was piloted by Kurt Schencke. E/ Corsair, a 
Sea Sled, also Evinrude powered, was a close second. 

The race was sponsored by the Red Bank-Yacht Club and was 
followed by a regatta in which Class B and C outboards, cruisers, 
runabouts and work boats participated. 

A summary of the race follows: 


Boat Owner Elapsed Time Motor 
i Pie Daniel Engle. . 1:10:22...Evinrude C 
EE ds 0-5: ck ons 99-0 4 Spin F. C. South.. 1:10:56. ..Evinrude C 
=. Sa Seer eX B. Capehart.. 1:23:59... Lockwood B 
Ree eee A. Gobel, Jr... 1:26:46...Evinrude C 
Wheeler Baby Playmate....... T. Roberts. . 1:31:45... Lockwood B 
SE,” © RR ee eure rae W. W. Payne.. 2:35:00...Johnson B 
SN tia iin, oh $54 << > 06m We G. Collins. . 2:41:25...Evinrude C 
Baby Whale........... J. H. Ladew, Jr. Not timed Evinrude C 
oS SE eee A. Leng... 2:53:05...Evinrude C 
Baby Whale................Kirk Ames.. 3:31:25...Evinrude C 


Baby Rutherford............. Del Meyer. . 4:12:33... Lockwood B 
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Naval Architects 


Telephones: Liberty 4034 and 4364 


DISTINCTIVE YACHTS 


From the preliminary sketches to the final outfitting we 

aim to treat each detail so that the completed yacht will 
ever be a source of satisfaction and pride to the owner. 

Experienced design, practical supervision of construc- 

tion and the faculty of working in harmony with the 

builders assures our clients of getting just what they 
want at the minimum cost. 


Our specialty is wholesome cruising yachts of all 
types — power, sail, and auxiliary. We invite 


your inquiry. And now is the best time to 
prepare for next season. 


OUR BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT WILL BE GLAD TO LIST YOUR PRESENT YACHT FOR SALE 
Send description and photograph 


HOWARD & MUNRO 


GORDON MUNROE, Associate 
131 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Yacht Brokers 


Marblehead Office: FRONT STREET 




















Your Safety 


at night demands one of 
these searchlights on your 
boat. 


Send for Catalog I — Incandescent 
searchlights; Catalog A — Arc 


The upper illustration 


Shows the 6%" Incan- . 

descent, searchlights. 

shows the 10” Imcandes: All sizes from 6%” to 60” diam. 
cenit. 

THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 









—To Help You Choose 
the BEST ENGINE 


for Your Boat 
Giving complete descrip- 
tions of Gray“‘Fours,”’ “Sixes” 
and “Eights” — famous for 
smooth power and 
staunch service 
world over. Check H. 
P. Motor in which 
you are interested. 
OFour “30” CO Six “40” 
OFour “50” OS “60” 
O Four “75” © Six “72” 
OSix “90” ia 
O Eight “115” Write for Free Cataleg 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO.82.S:383.45 





















venue 
S.A. 


BUILT BY PIONEERS—ENGINEERS—LEADERS 
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Science put actual 
mouth conditions 
under the microscope. 
White spots denote 
millions of disease 
germs which swarm 
the air you breathe. 


CARELESS 


New faces... new names on doors 
... The mar who drifts from job 
to job is more to be pitied than 
condemned. 





For generally he is the vic:im of a 
little lapse in personal care that 
makes health none too good and 
friends too few. His trouble can 
be traced to germs that fill the air 
we breathe. - 


They prey on health and spread 
disease. Often they cause bad 
breath—the danger signal of more 
serious troubles. In the keen com- 
petition of business, only the fittest 
survive. No office wants a man 
who is forever frail in health and 
friendless. So now take every pre- 
caution to protect yourself. 


And remember,... 


bad 
Breath 
IS BAD 
NEWS 




















A microscopic view of 
same culture plate after 
application of Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant. 
See how few germs re- 
main. Danger has been 
removed. 


CAREFUL 


Now science has perfected this safe 
antiseptic mouthwash that wards off 
mouth and throat infection and re- 
moves bad breath—little but im- 
portant things that often cost a 
man his job. 


Tested in the laboratory in compe- 
tition with other popular mouth- 
washes, Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant proved its worth. 





It removes danger that lurks in 
cold and sore throat. It soothes in- 
flamed tissue and renders offensive 
germs harmless. It removes the 
cause of bad taste and bad breath 
(except in case of focal infection). 


No telltale odor... Refreshing and 
clean in taste. You'll like this new 
antiseptic mouthwash and the way 
“it keeps breath and taste sweet. Use 
it—every morning, every night. All 
druggists, 35c and 60c. Get a bottle. 


| USE 
Forhan’s 


ANTISEPTIC 
REFRESHANT 





Long Island Boat Builders Form 
Protective Association 


(Continued from page 84) 


Chamber of Commerce, in opening the 
meeting, stated that during the past few 
years there had been an increase in the boat 
serge: : industry of from 15 to 20%, and 
that about 5,000 are employed in Long 
Island boat yards. 

It appears that a rather frank discussion 
was held on such matters as “cut throat 
competition,” the standardization of boat 
builders’ wages, costs of material and other 
matters pertaining to problems in this 
industry. 


Kermath’s New Catalog 


Kermath Manufacturing Co., 5893 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Detroit, has, ready for 
distribution to those interested a new catalog 
which fully describes the 85, 125, and 150 
h.p. line of Kermath marine engines. 

It is rather refreshing to note the vast 
improvement shown in the literature now 
being distributed by American engine and 
boat builders. Kermath literature has always 
kept well abreast of this growing industry 
and this new catalog is no exception. It is 
well arranged, well printed, and carefully 
edited. 

This new catalog is indicative of a general 
determination on the part of the industry to 
present facts and figures regarding their 
products in~a dignified and convincing 
manner. 


Evinrudes Popular in Hawaii 


The Evinrude exhibit at Hawaii’s Annual 
Territorial Fair held April 30th to May Sth, 
proved very interesting. The success of the 
exhibit was due to the ceaseless efforts of 
C. W. MacFarlane, Evinrude’s veteran 
distributor for the Hawaiian Islands, who 
gave demonstrations of all Evinrude prod- 
ucts. At the river one could have a free ride 
in a fast boat. Hundreds took advantage of 
this, and as a result many motors were 
bought. An Evinrude fire pump, mounted 
in my oh propelled by an Evinrude outboard 
motor, caused a great deal of excitement as 
it rushed up and down the river, throwing 
2 powerful streams of water at imaginary 

res. 


Growing Use of Philippine 
Mahogany 


It is quite interesting to learn that the 
fastest official outboard motor time was 
made on August 5th at a regatta held on 
Lake Mendota. The boat, a ‘Century Kid,” 
built by the Century Boat Co., of Milwaukee, 
made the remarkable time of 35.259 miles 
per hour over a five-mile course in competi- 
tion with 32 entries. 

This boat was built of Philippine mahog- 
any and adds to the laurels held by so many 
boats constructed of this timber. The 
Indiana Quartered Oak Co., of Long Island 
City, N. Y., has for several years been 
supplying Philippine mahogany to most of 
the builders of record breaking outboard 
motor boats, including the Sea Sled Corp., 
Herbst Boat Co., Laconia Car Co., and 
other prominent builders. 
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A Seagoing Knife 


That the Slop Chest knife is worthy of its 
place on American yachts is daily becoming 
‘more evident. At the belts of the Bermuda 
racers, on board the ships for Spain and 
Hawaii, on: single-handed world cruisers, 
aboard boats of all types in salt water and 
fresh, the Slop Chest knife serves its owner 
in a truly A.B. manner. 

The knife, of stainless steel and nickel 
silver bolster with Coca Bola handle, fits 
snugly in the specially prepared shoulder 
leather sheath, and alongside it rests the 
tempered and heavily plated marline spike. 
The set, plenty large and sturdy enough for 
service is anti-fouling and easily carried. 


Johnson's Performance Thrills 
Panama Sportsmen 


Reports from Cristobal and Panama City 
indicate that great interest is being taken 
in outboard motor racing both in the Re- 
public of Panama and on the Canal Zone. 
A feature of the Fourth of July celebration 
at Cristobal was an outboard free-for-all 
race which attracted many entries. The 
thrilling speed of the winner, Miss Honolulu, 
a step boat, powered with a new Johnson 
Big Twin motor, has prompted local sports- 
men to lay plans for a series of outboard 
races to be held in the near future. 


Busy Days at Solomons 


M. M. Davis & Son, Shipbuilders, Solo- 
mons, Md., recently launched an auxiliary 
sailing yacht for Mr. Edward L. Palmer, Jr., 
of Baltimore, Md. Another auxiliary sailing 
yacht, for Mr. Aubrey King of Baltimore, 
Md., and a motor yacht, for Mr. R. L. 
Ettenger, of Washington, D. C. will be 
launched by this firm shortly. 

A 48-foot sailing yacht is also under 
construction and will go into commission in 
the near future. 


Cape Cod Shipbuilding 
Corporation Completes Record 
Breaking Month 


The Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corporation, 
of Boston and Wareham, Mass., report the 
greatest volume of business during the 
month of June ever experienced in their 
history. Record shipments were made by 
‘tow boats, trucks, and rail and many boats 
were delivered to their destinations under 
their own sail and power. 

Two 18-ft. Baby Knockabouts were sailed 
from Wareham to Gardiner, Maine. The 
‘schedule called for a four-day trip. These 
boats are remarkably able craft and they 
‘once again demonstrated their seagoing 
qualitities by completing this unusually long 
‘trip on schedule time. A substantial fleet of 
14-ft. decked sailing outboard motor boats 
was recently sold and delivered to Ipswich 
yachtsmen for racing at Ipswich, Mass. 


New Penn Yan Outboard 


The Deltastepper is the latest Penn Yan 
outboard motor boat. Built of aluminum 
alloy, with automobile type steering wheel 
and controls, the Deltastepper is specially 
designed for use with the Johnson Giant 
Twin or Cross Radial Motor. 
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OU may think there 
couldn’t be any better 
shaving preparation than 
your present favorite. Maybe 
you’re right. 
But millions of happy shavers 
think BARBASOL is faster, 
smoother, closer. 
Let your face decide! 


Make This 3-Day Test 


Use your favorite shaving 
soap just the way you use it 
every day — lather up, rub 
in, hot towel, lather again — 
but only on one side of your 
face. 

Now wet down the other 
side — with hot water or 
cold, so long as it’s wet — and 
spread on a film of creamy, 
cooling BARBASOL. No 
brush. No lathering. No 
rub-in. Just shave! Like this: 


1— Wash the face (and leave it wet) 


2—Spread on Barbasol (but don’t 
rub in) 


3—Shavel 








USE BARBASOL ON ONE SIDE—ANY SHAVING SOAP ON THE OTHER 





ForModern) \Shaving 


YOU’LL NEVER KNOW 





face decide 


Do this three successive days, 
and— 
Let Your Face Decide 

It will decide for BARBASOL 
because the BARBASOL side 
is all smooth and soft — pliant 
with the natural oils left right 
in the skin. Just as we said: 
Faster, Smoother, Closer. 


Get This New One! 


Barbasol Skin-Freshener is a 
great pick-up for the tired 
skin. Use it after shaving, 
after bathing, any time. 

All druggists, Barbasol 35c and 65c 

Barbasol Skin Freshener 65c 
THE 

BARBASOL COMPANY 
Indianapolis ‘’ Indiana 












The new Matthews Speed Cruiser has taken the yacht- 
ing world by storm. To say it is a sensation is putting it 
mildly. For here is a boat of revolutionary type and 
performance. Typically Matthews in its rugged huli — 
in the brute strength of its staunch, seaworthy endur- 
ance. A true Matthews product in the luxury of accom- 
modations and cleverness of interior arrangement and 
decoration. And truly a super-Matthews boat in its 
performance — powered by a Kermath engine as stand- 
ard equipment that delivers 25 miles per hour of speed 
under smooth, flexible, automobile type of control. 


Extraordinary accommodations — space for ten — with 
comfort — in the open cockpits fore and aft — “‘he- 
man” headroom (6’ 2’’) in the cabin; complete galley 
and toilet; four individual pullman berths; mahogany 
buffet, dresser, lockers and full-length clothes closet — 
all designed -in counsel with a well-known interior 
decorator. Length 32’ — beam g’ 2”. 


You can’t be up on the latest development in 
boating circles unless you know all about the 
Matthews Speed Cruiser — priced moderately 
because produced in accord with Matthews 
Standardized Production policy. Write for 
literature with full description. 
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SALES and SERVICE — Belle Isle Boat and Engine Co., 
9662 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Bruns, Kimball & Co., 
50-54 West 17th St., New York City. Wm. V. Masson, 421 
Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Walter H. Moreton 
Corp., 1045 mmonwealth Ave., Boston. Lake Erie 
Yacht Brokerage Corp., 1365 West 117th St., Cleveland. 
R. Sealy, Commerce Bldg., Galveston, Texas. Robert V. 
Staats, Inc., Bay Front and Palm Ave., Balboa, Calif. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY, PORT CLINTON, OHIO + Builders of Boats of Distinction — Since 1890 
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This — the 38th Anniversary Year at Matthews 
— is marked by startling betterments in the long- 
famous Family Matthews “38” Cruisers. 


The acclaim of the boating world — so cordially 
granted to Matthews “38” in the past — is still 
more richly deserved by the new “38” family for 
1929. 

We couldn’t improve the famous Matthews “38” 
hull — whose husky ruggedness has stood every 
test of time and tide — so we improved the power 
plant — arrangement — fittings — all those 
likeable conveniences that add so much to the 
yachtsman’s comfort and pleasure. 


Powered by a 125 h.p. Kermath marine engine as 
standard equipment, the speed has been increased 
by 25 per cent and better. You'll do 14 to 15 


/IN.. 









miles an hour — depending on the model — with 
ease and comfort. 


Interior space has been still more thoughtfully 
utilized — new refinements added — your con- 
venience anticipated at every point. And — with 
standardized production as the keynote — more 
absolute dollar-for-dollar value built into the 
boat, from stem to stern — than you ever 


thought possible. 


Single and Double-Cabin Cruisers; Day Cruisers 
(open bridge and deck house styles); Sport 
Fisherman Cruisers — and a new model, the 
Sport Cruiser, that will open your eyes in a boat 
of this type and purpose. 


Immediate deliveries. Send for complete descrip- 
tive literature. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY, PORT CLINTON, OHIO ~ Builders of Boats of Distinction — Since 1890 


SALES and SERVICE — Belle Isle Boat and Engine Co., 9662 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Bruns, 
Kimball & Co., 50-54 West 17th St., New York City. Wm. V. Masson, 421 Munsey Bidg., 
Baltimore, Md. Walter H. Moreton Corp., 1045 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Lake Erie Yacht 
Brokerage Corp., 1365 West 117th St., Cleveland. R. Sealy, Commerce Bidg., Galveston, Texas. 
Robert V. Staats, Inc., Bay Front and Palm Ave., Balboa, Calif. 








